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THE FORERUNNER OF KIPLING’S IF5 


A Battle Witb the Whid 



V The force of the gales which have swept the country lately is illustrated by this striking 
" picture of two people endeavouring to make their way round a corner on the front at Brighton. 


THE 13 HUSSARS 

DRAMATIC STORY 
BROUGHT TO MIND 

A Very Tense Moment in a 
Theatre Long Ago 

APPEAL TO THE ROYAL BOX 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

The recent death at the age of 92 of 
a famous Hungarian soldier, Field- 
IMarshal Galgdtzy, has revived a touching 
and poignant tale in which he played a 
part, though not the part he would have 
played by choice. 

It happened in the nineties of last 
century, when Hungary and Austria 
still lived in political union and Hun¬ 
garians in the common army were 
subjected to an iron discipline often 
galling to their independent spirit, that 
a certain inhuman sergeant of a Hun¬ 
garian regiment of Hussars, stationed in 
the Galician town of Przemysl, crowned 
a series of brutalities by flogging a 
trooper almost to. death ; whereupon 
the men, frenzied with pity for their 
companion, threw themselves upon the 
sergeant and slew him. 

Public Consternation 

As a result of this the whole platoon 
was court-martialled and 13 men were 
CQiTdcmned to death. The tidings of the 
sentence flew like wildfire over the land, 
and the general public was filled with 
consternation. It seemed too cruel a 
fate that 13 honest men should have to 
lose their lives because, in a moment of 
just indignation, they had forgotten 
that vengeance was not theirs. All that 
could be hoped for was that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Galgotzj^, 
would not confirm the sentence. 

But this hope proved vain. General 
Galgotzy was a soldier first and last: or, 
rather, the man in him was of so stern 
a mould that, like the old Roman father, 
he would have sent his own son to his 
death at the bidding of duty. So, 
though his heart bled, he confirmed the 
death sentence, fully aware that he 
would be execrated for the act by all his 
countrymen for years to come. So the 
last chance of the 13 doomed Hussars 
seemed gone. 

Womanly Wit and Courage 

Yet sometimes help may come from 
the unlikeliest quarters ; and the quick 
wit and courage of a w'oman may save a 
situation even after it has been hope¬ 
lessly bungled by the passions of men. 

Just about this time King Francis 
Joseph, who usually resided in Vienna, 
had come to Budapest for a short visit, 
and one evening he went to the theatre 
to see a musical play in which the 
heroine’s part was filled by a charming 
woman who was a great favourite with 
the public.. Suddenly, during a scene in 
which she was alone on the stage, this 
woman (her name was Louise Blaha) 
came forward to the footlights and, 
lifting her eyes to the royal box, she 


sang, with much feeling, a little song of 
her own invention which ran somewhat 
as follows : 

I sing to the King of Hungary : 

Oh, listen not to the Emperor of Austria, 

Be a fathe? to your children, not a jttdge. 
Grant your mercy to your erring Magyar 

S077S. 

As her voice died away a breathless 
hush fell over the theatre, and for a 
moment the audience, petrified, seemed 
afraid to move. Then it rose with one 
accord and, turning, gazed up into the 
royal box. What would His IMajesty 
do ? Would he rise and, leave the 
building—or would he be touched by 
the appeal ? 

Suddenly they saw him lean forward 
far out of the box and, smiling, nod at 
the actress, whereupon" there rose such 
a storm of pheering as had never before 
been heard even in that house. 

The situation was saved. In Przemysl 
the next day 13 Hussars heard the glad 
tidings that they were to live. 


THE ROAD BILL 

The new Road Bill now before Parlia¬ 
ment has many important proposals 
which are sure to be vigorously debated 
throughout the country. They include: 

Abolition of the speed limit for light 
vehicles. 

Thirty miles an hour limit for motor- 
coaches. 

Heavy fine or three months’ imprison¬ 
ment for reckless and drunken drivers. 
Any drunken driver may be arrested at 
once, and may be sent to prison for four 
months, or fined £30, and lose his licence 
for a year. 

Cancellation of driving licence for 
second conviction for dangerous driving. 

Driving age raised to 16 for motor¬ 
cycles and for heavy vehicles to 21, the 
present age of 17 remaining for cars. 

Declaration of physical fitness to be 
made by applicants for driving licences. 

Compulsory third-party insurance. 

Only one pillion-rider allowed, on a 
proper pillion seat. 


THE GOOD MAHARAJAH 

A LOSS TO NEPAL AND 
THE WORLD 

The Man Who Set Free Fifty 
Thousand Slaves 

STATESMAN OF THE EAST 

Our country lost a great friend when 
Alaharajah Sir Chandra Jang of Nepal 
died, India lost a great statesman, 
and the world a friend of humanity. 

To Nepal he gave peace and pros¬ 
perity. He built railways and utilised 
the water-power from the Himalayas 
for electricity. But greatest of his gifts 
to Nepal was liberty. The Maharajah 
Jang abolished slavery. That is his 
proudest epitaph. 

He was no absolute ruler. It lay 
with him to persuade the people of 
Nepal to abolish an immemoiial custom. 

It was in 1924 that he made his appeal, 
and at that time there were 51,419 
slaves in Nepal and 15,719 slave owners. 

An Eloquent Appeal 

In his appeal to his people he re¬ 
minded them that they had an age-old 
reputation as a brave people, a just 
people, a humane people, champions 
of the weak and the oppressed. Yet 
the civilised world had power to say 
that Nepal nurtured the hated in¬ 
stitution of slavery. It was a slur on 
the name of Nepal, diminishing its 
lustre. He dre^v a picture of the happy 
freemen of Nepal and contrasted it with 
the lot of the slave. 

The slave, bought when a child, 
might not even remember his parents. 
In liis childish heart wonderment and 
sorrow and hungry jealousy found a 
place when he saw the affection bestowed 
on other children and denied to him. 
A good master had a kind word for 
his slave child, but the child knew the 
difference. As he grew up the childish 
heart would harden. 

He was his master’s asset; no more 1 
Money was spent on him frugally, in 
hope of a return. Even kindness was 
accorded him only because it paid 
better than cruelty. But he had learned 
the bitter truth that he was a slave. 

Weighty Words 

other labourers might toil with the 
knowledge that they were earning their 
own living and the comfort of their 
families by their labour; but no such 
diadem for good work well done crowned 
the brow of the poor slave. 

How could such a slave ever be con¬ 
tented ? If he were given a wife, if 
children came to bless him—^they were 
not his own. They, too, were slaves. 
If his master (not he) were unable to 
keep them, the slave’s family was 
broken up and separated. 

In such weighty words, worthy of 
any British orator, Alaharajah Chandra 
Jang appealed to his people. The 
appeal did not fall on deaf ears, and 
today the slaves are free. 
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A FEW GROWLS 
FROM A TIGER 

HOW SHOULD THE 
PRINCE MEET HIM ? 

The Great Nobody and the 
Little Somebody 

CLEMENCEAU STORIES 

= ;Mauy are the tales told by the French 
ibout their Grand Old Man Clemenceau, 
♦vhom they called the Tiger. 

An Englishman who met him eight 
j'ears ago in India has also tales to tell 

the Tiger's growls, which were never 
growled at poor or unhappy people. 

Clemenceau was filled with pity at 
the lot of Indian women who are given 
in marriage as children and then shut 
away from sunlight and freedom,, coni- 
polled to cover their faces with veils, 
and forbidden to speak to any man 
ejicept their husbands. The humiliation 
of the purdah system rankled in the old 
Frenchman's heart. 

The Purdah System 

After he had been shown the splendid 
stables of a native prince he asked 
whether the purdah system was ob^ 
served among horses too, and if the 
mares had to veil their faces when they 
were out of doors ! 

“ No," replied the official who was 
showing him round. 

"Then," said the Tiger, "in India 
mares are better treated than women." 

When an unwary Indian politician 
asked him if he thought Indians should 
govern themselves the Tiger snapped 
out " Decidedly 1 " 

The politician smiled, and the Tiger 
added " When they are fit for it." 
The politician frowned. "When" (the 
Tiger continued) they give up the caste 
system, the purdah systehn, and infant 
marriages, and permit the remarriage 
of widows, the Indians should govern 
themselves." The politician thought 
him a very vicious Tiger. 

A little later Clemenceau was to meet 
a ruling prince, and the prince was 
greatly perplexed over the etiquette of 
the meeting. Who was to be the first 
caller ? He had his dignity to think of, 
but then Clemenceau was a very great 
man. Well, neither should call on the 
other; both should come from the 
place where they were staying to a 
certain house. But then, in what part 
of the house should they meet ? 

A Courteous Guest 

When these questions were pro¬ 
pounded to the Tiger he growled " Let 
hifn come where and how he likes. He 
can walk on the ceiling like a fly if he 
wants. I don't care a button. It is 
ridiculous to bother about such things." 

Yes ; the Tiger could snarl. Yet the 
English official who was his host 
declares that he was the most courteous 
of guests, and was all graciousness to 
the humble. Only once did his good 
manners fail a little. The Englishman 
told him about a green pigeon, arid 
Clemenceau plainly did not believe 
there could be such a bird. So the 
Englishman sent far and wide to get 
one before the Tiger's visit was over. 
At last an Indian friend got a specimen 
and sent it to the house. But \vhen 
the Englishman asked his servants if it 
had come they answered proudly; " Yes; 
and it is already cooked,** - 


16,000 H.P. TO DRIVE A GAS 

Natural gas is, of course, much 
cheaper than gas made from coal, but 
it is not always available in the place 
where it is wanted. 

Engineers in Louisiana are faced with 
the problem, of sending supplies of 
natural gas through a hundred-miles- 
long pipe twenty inches in diameter, and 
they have found that no tes^than i6,ooo 
honse-pbwef will be required for the 
compressor to drive the gas through the 
imodred-miles-long pipe I 


Speeding Up the 
River 

Bigger and Swifter Tides 
on the Thames 

WHAT IS HAPPENING 

Times change and the Thames is 
changing with it. Its tides are doing 
more work, 

- The Port of Lendon Authority having 
taken London's river, over, having 
dredged it, cleaned it up, given it new 
embankments here and there, has been 
carefully watching its behaviour over a 
number of years. 

The responsive river has done its best, 
It has gone as near as a river can to 
adding a cubit to its stature. In the last 
four years the difference between its 
High Tide and its Low Tide has grown 
by four inches. 

The Westerly Gales 

At the same time there has been a 
shortening in the time that the wave of 
the incoming tide takes to travel from 
the estuary at Southend to the Pool at 
London Bridge. It does the journey in 
four minutes less. Another gain. 

Some of the consequences are due to 
causes over which the Conservators have 
no control. 

One of them is the fact that during 
the last few years there have been more 
westerly and south-westerly gales than 
usual. These bank up the waters of the 
tides, both those which flow down the 
North Sea and those up from the Chan¬ 
nel, and give the benefit of the increased 
volume of water to the tidal river. 

But the dredging and the embank¬ 
ment of the river have contributed. 
The Thames tides, which flow 

Five hours up and seven hours down 

From London Bridge to Teddington, 

run both ways more swiftly every year. 


SHIP THAT WEATHERED 
THE STORM 
Applause at Sea 

]\Iany British seamen will be sorry 
to hear of the death of a United States 
sailor, Rear-Admiral Henry W. Lyon. 

They will recall the great tornado of 
1S89, when, with several other vessels, 
his ship Trenton was driven ashore on 
one of the Samoan Islands. 

One ship alone managed to win the 
battle with th(j elements and steam 
out of the dangerous harbour to the 
safety of the open sea. It was H.M.S. 
Calliope. As slie passed the Trenton 
the Britons sa^v that the Americans, 
forgetful of their own peril, had lined 
up to cheer the Calliope's victory over 
the storm. It ^vas a generous tribute. 

Admiral Lyon's son was navigator on 
the Southern Cioss when Major Kings- 
ford Smith and ]\Ir. Ulni made the first 
flight across the Pacific. It is said that 
the Admiral's health never recovered 
from the shock of learning that his son 
was on the jflane. Like so many 
brave men, he could endure his own 
danger but not other people’s. 


EAST HAM HAS ITS HEROES 

Mr. J. Schofield, a ship’s greaser who 
lives in East Ham; appeared at the 
Thames Police Court the other day to 
receive a certificate, a cheque, and a 
cheer that was bravely won. 

A fire* broke out on the steamship 
Jamaica Producer as it lay in East 
India Dock, and it was feared that 
three men weie trapped. Schofield 
volunteered to go down and bring them 
up. He put on a smoke helmet, but 
it was defective, and smoke entered it. 
Still he struggled on, and made certain 
that the three men were nowhere 
about. Afterwards it. was found that 
they had escaped through the port-holes. 

Schofield was just able to reach the 
dock before he collapsed. 


ISTAMBOL 

ANOTHER CHANGE FOR 
THE MAP 

The Famous History That Lies 
Behind a Name 

OLD CONSTANTINOPLE 

Though 1 fly io Istamhol 
Memory holds my heart and soul, 

Constantinople is no more. By the 
Turkish decree it has gone ..back to 
Istambol—or Stamboul. 

Perhaps no great harm is done, for we 
shall all speak and write of Constan* 
tinople, no doubt, except on telegrams. 
The change is not so disheartening as 
that of respectable St. Petersburg into 
Petrograd and then into Leningrad. 
Even Christiania, in slipping back to 
Oslo, might be thought to have given the 
Turks an excuse, and they can also 
plead that, though Christians have 
spoken of Constantinople for six cen¬ 
turies they themselves have never 
wavered from Istamhol. 

• Named After Constantine 

Istamhol is how they pronounce it, 
the pronunciation of the Turks being 
easier to follow than their reasoning, 
because the syllables are from Greek 
words meaning " to this city." 

Greek the city is and Greek it will 
remain. It was once Byzantium, and 
from it spread Greek beauty and a later 
Greek art than that of Athens—not so 
beautiful, but still a power in the 
civilised world. The Byzantine Empire 
held barbarism at bay. But it could "not 
withstand the growing power of Rome. 

Constantine saw it, came to it, and 
absorbed it. With a vision far beyond 
his time, which was that of the fourth 
century, he saw that this city, from its 
geographical position, was the site for 
the capital of an Empire. It is the out¬ 
post between the West and the East. 
It is the gateway between the North and 
the South. Constantine made it the 
capital of the Western Roman Empire, 
naming it after himself. 

The Rome of the East 

That much of history is told in its 
name, but history has never since then 
ceased to knock at its gates. Constan¬ 
tine made it the Rome of the East, he 
filled it with the treasures of Greece, he 
imparted to it something of the strength 
of his own iron mind. 

When Attila the Hun burst like a 
thunderbolt on the West, Constanti¬ 
nople remained inviolate. The Mongolian 
tribes of the Bulgars bore down on it, 
but Constantinople withstood them. 
It was Belisarius, a soldier of Justinian, 
ruler of this Eastern Empire of Con¬ 
stantinople, who broke the power of the 
Persians, wiped out the Vandals from 
North Africa, and all but plucked Italy 
from the Goths who had overrun it. 

For nearly a thousand years more 
Constantinople held the pass, once lost, 
recovered, and ever defiant. Haroun-al- 
Raschid, though he fought hard and 
successfully, could not subdue Con¬ 
stantinople. The Crusaders went past 
it. They were truly; part of the effort of 
the West to maintain it. 

The Last Constantinople 

Not till 1453, when Constantinople 
was deserted by all Christendom, was it 
captured. The last Constantine, thirty' 
generations removed from the first, was 
reigning when jMohammed the Second 
took it. Constantinople fought to the 
last. Constantine and the heroes who 
fought with him died and fell with it. 

Such are the ancient memories pre¬ 
served in the name of Constantinople. 
The city’s name may change on its tele¬ 
grams, but it will remain in history. 
The wonder, which.was .Constantinople 
cannot die.' Even Istambol, tho riarrie' 
which does not belong to it, cannot 
quench the memories of Constantinople. 


December 14, 1929 

Two Men Part And 
Meet again 

A Story of 40 Years Ago 

The Prime Minister has been telling 
the Royal Society of Medicine about 
something which happened 40 years.ago. 

It was nearly midnight,-and lie stood 
at the south end of Gow^er Street with 
. a young medical student. . Both wanted 
to get to the North of London. 

" How much have you got ? " asked 
the medical student, and it happened 
that their combined wealth was insuffi¬ 
cient to save two tired men from walk¬ 
ing all the way to Holloway Station. 

There they said Good-night, and no one 
in the world could have foretold that 
when they met again.it would be as guests 
of the King at Buckingham Palace. 

-It 'was the first time Mr. MacDonald 
liad been to the Palace, and as he gazed 
-Upon the great ones of the Earth in their 
dazzling uniforms he noticed one man 
with so distinguished an air that it seemed 
as if he must have been born there, 

" Who is that man ? " he asked. 

" Lord Dawson of Penn,” they said. 

A little later the famous doctor was 
taking his hand. " Don't you remem¬ 
ber me ?" he asked. 

The statesman was certain they had 
never met before, but Lord Dawson 
reminded him of the night when they 
counted their coppers in Gower Street. 
He had been the medical student. 

A QUIET REFUGE FOR 
MANKIND 
The Peace of Africa 

This view of Africa, from a speech by 
1 General Smuts the other day, is well worth 
remembering in this age of speed and noise 
and aimless rush. 

One hopes that whatever develop¬ 
ments may be in store for Africa it 
will preserve some of the old charac¬ 
teristics which have constituted its 
perennial charm. 

I look forward to the time when the 
rage for destruction will have dis¬ 
appeared, when the senseless slaughter 
of the wild fauna will be as criminal 
and contrary to public opinion as cruelty 
to humans, and when those who love the 
wilds and their shy denizens and intimate 
ways will come from all parts of the 
Earth to find peace and refreshment 
in the wilds of Africa. 

In the stress and strain of civilisa¬ 
tion, the nervous tension of high culture, 
and the nerv'ous friction of our industrial 
system, Africa will be a place of refuge, 
a temple set apart where the human 
spirit can once more practise Nature 
worship and enjoy peace and quietude. 


Things Said 

But for education, anything might 
have happened after the war. 

Headmaster of Harrow 
If animals were slaughtered for a 
' week in public there would have to be 
instant reform. The Duchess of Hamilton 
There is a great man who makes every 
man feel small. But the real great man 
is the man who makes every man feel 
great. Mr. G. K. Chesterton 

People who have the hardest time are 
the people v.Tio take things easy. 

Sir Josiah Stamp 

The way' all kinds of people have given 
money for the parks lias taken .my 
breath away. .Mr. Lansbury 

Why not carry the electric towers 
along the railway's ? Rev. Arthur Jephson 
The African is the only happy hu'yvan 
I have come across. No othey race so 
good toriiperedi'so care-free.- • 

General Smuts 
Judge 7iol, that ye he not judged. Jesus 
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The Childrej^s Newspaper 



TWO FEET OF EARS • BABY ON THE OCEAN BED • A DOG’S SUNSHADE 



Ar*a'Riding School—Little Peggy Colley, who is a clever rider, is here seen with her white Overhauling the Buoys—These buoys have been brought ashore to the Trinity House depot 
pony and six other good friends at the London equestrian school where she is a pupil. at Blackwall to be repaired, before use the light buoys are refilled with acetylene gas. 



Regulating Turkish Traffic—Constanti¬ 
nople, which has become very European 
since the war, now has traffic policemen. 
One of them is here on point duty. 



Baby on the [.Ocean Bed—Wlr. and Mrs. Williamson, two Americans, are keen students of under- Lighthouse Wolf^^ock~aff*Vandas 

sea life, which they study from a specially constructed studio with a plate-glass window. Here gn'cL® were^ recently relieved in very 

we see Mrs. Williamson giving her baby daughter her first view of the ocean bed off the Bahamas. stormy seas by means of a derrick. 



A Long Blanket—Here are three men of Witney in Oxford¬ 
shire carrying a strip of blanket which is to be dried and 
stretched before it is cut into ordinary lengths. 


Two Feet of Ears—This amazing lop-eared rabbit was considered a 
beauty in its class at a Crystal Palace show held recently. Its two 
ears measure twenty-six inches from tip to tip. 


A Dog’s Sunshade—This picture comes from a village in 
the province of Rome, where a new law has made it neces¬ 
sary for all watch-dogs to be provided with shade. 



All-Metal Flying Boat—The new R.A.F. flying boat Iris III, which has been launched at Eton’s Wall Game—The muddy state of the ground did not Interfere with the enjoyment of 

Brough In Yorkshire, is a sturdily-built vessel, as this picture shov/s. these Eton boys, seen here playing the famous Wall Game. 
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C. L N. 

Over Six Thousand 
Members 

CHILDREN’S WAY TO PEACE 


The badges for the C. L, N. are being 
sent out as fast as possible. There are 
now over 6ooo members of our League, 
and we look forward to adding thousands 
more by Christmas. 

What could be better for the New Year 
than to pledge ourselves to join with the 
children of Sie world to do what each 
one may to maintain peace and goodv/ill 
throughout the Earth ? 

No greater service can we render, 
while we are still young and at school 
than to bring ourselves into line with 
the march of the world toward universal 
friendship. 

Will you please send sixpence for your, 
badge and help the League to go marching 
on to its first Ten Thousand ? 

The Great Effort of a Little Lady 

The small daughter of the headmaster 
of a grammar school in the North of 
England, having read about the C.L.N., 
joined up and told her father about it. 
He accordingly decided to found a 
Junior Branch of the League of Nations 
Union in his school and spoke to the 
boys about it. Within 24 hours every 
boy in the school (250} had joined. 

School by Post 

Everywhere, in the remotest corners 
of the Earth, children are growing up 
to become good citizens of the world. 

On the sheep farms of New South 
Wales there are many children who live 
too far away to attend school, and the 
problem arose as to how these children 
were to be educated. 

The Education Department got over 
the difficulty by starting a Corre¬ 
spondence School. This school has now 
eighty teachers who give lessons by 
post to some three thousand children. 

It has been decided that these 
children are to be taught about the 
League, and an International News Sheet 
has been started to teach them about 
world affairs generally and the League 
of Nations in particular. This News 
Sheet is posted to children every month. 

Greeting From Dr, Nansen 

The only hope for a better future of 
the world is based on understanding arid 
friendship and wholehearted coopera¬ 
tion between all peoples to make the 
most out of the possibilities of this planet 
of ours for the prosperity of all men. 

But the future of mankind will be 
created by the children of today, and 
therefore it is of great importance that 
they should join the Children's League 
of Nations, become imbued with the 
fundament^ ideals of human, progress, 
and grow up in an atmosphere of 
brotherhood. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 
Children’s league of Katlons, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 


No letters should be sent to the C.N, office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence for the Badge. 

Each letter should give your name 
and address, birthday and year, and the 
name of your school. A card and badge 
of membership will 
be sent to you. 

There will be ar- 
'rangements for 
meeting other mem¬ 
bers at parties, plays, 
pageants, lectures, 
film shows, and so 
on. There will be opportunities of 
making friends in your own neighbour¬ 
hood and in other countries. There will 
be a Letter Exchange. There will be 
arrangements for visits to interesting 
places and scholarship tours to Geneva. 
And, most of all, there will be for all 
of u^ the great happiness of belonging 
to the first Children’s League of Nations. 



GLUf. Badge ol 
Uembership 


A Broadcaster of 
Goodwill 

Scot Who Lived Through 
the War in Austria 

'' Good-evening, everybody ! " Every¬ 
body knows when and where they hear 
that, but there cannot be many in 
England who have heard the following 
broadcaster’s greeting: 

" Good-evening, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, girls and boys, in Vienna, Graz, 
and all the other beautiful places in 
Austria."" 

It is in English, too, though some 
declare that it is tinged with a slight 
Scottish accent. 

The explanation is that this' is the 
way Professor T. W. ^MacCuUum begins 
his nightly lessons in English which 
arc broadcast from Vienna through 
Austria. Very ]Jopular the lessons are, 
because ever, since the English people 
sent a mission to feed starving Viennese 
babies after the war many Austrians 
have tried to pick up their language. 

Honoured By a Medal 

In fact, the English and the Scots 
are popular in Vienna, and Professor IVIac- 
Cullum is popular throughout Austria, 
where nearly every night his voice 
makes itself heard. 

\VIien the war broke out it found the 
Scots professor teaching at the Univer¬ 
sity. He was left there unmolested 
through the war, and after it has been 
doing his bit in promoting the peace 
and friendship of nations. 

Because of this the Austrian Mint is 
striking a medal to him. On one side 
it bears a portrait of the professor, and 
on the other an aerial, a microphone, 
and the cathedral spire, all encircled 
by the nightly broadcast greeting which 
he speaks. 

This Scots broadcaster of goodwill is 
the first to be honoured by a medal. 

CHANCES WAITING 
And Nobody to Take Them 

Professor Stebbing of Edinburgh 
University has just pricked a bubble. 

There are quite a lot of false and 
dismal ideas floating about this world, 
full of gas, and ready to burst at a 
pin-prick of commonsense. One of 
tlieni is that there are too many boys 
and not enough j obs waiting at the 
end of their schooldays. In truth there 
are plenty of jobs waiting for boys and 
girls who are prepared for them. 

For many years the Colonial Office 
has been unat'le to get enough forest 
officers. The Empire forest services 
are held back because there are not 
enough trained men coming forward to 
fill vacancies, take over newly-created 
posts, or do n^search work. Somehow 
parents, boys, and schoolmasters seem 
to forget foresdry when they consider 
careers. Yet the life of a forester is 
delightful to any lover of the open air. 

The Colonial Office has just reminded 
Air. Stebbing, who is Professor of 
Forestry at Edinburgh, that there were 
too few candidates for posts last year, 
and inquired if'there will be more next 
year. He cannot hold out much hope. 

Now it will be harder than ever to 
sympathise with the young man who 
lives on his mother, or fools away his 
life looking on at football, or makes 
his living as a dancing partner, because, 
poor dear * he; has tried so hard to get 
a job, and simply cannot. It is all 
a matter of tirifting after schooldays. 
Only the untrained are tme in ploy able. 


THEN AND NOW 

In 1913 we spent £78,000,000 on 
preparations for war. 

In 1929 we are spending £115,000,000 
on the same bad cause. 


Too Much bread 

The Earth and Its Riches 

Everybody thought this year a 
splendid one for the British farmers, 
but they have too much of a good thing, 
more com than it is possible for them 
to sell at a profit. ’ 

This is not a faxmer"s grumble. It 
is the consequence of a good grain year 
in every region where com is grown 
for the English market. It was a bumper 
year in Canada, a fine year in Argentina, 
and a prosperous year in the German 
farmers' fields. 

The Earth has this year produced 
more com than the Western world can 
eat and more than the rest of the 
world can pay for. The Eastern nations 
are becoming bread-eaters, but at 
present they cannot afford to pay the 
price for it. Consequently those coun¬ 
tries which have produced more than 
they can eat send their corn to England 
to get the best prices. But the best 
prices (40s. a quarter for wheat) do not 
pay the British farmer. He cannot grow 
the wheat so cheaply and live, as those 
, who run the great farms of Canada and 
Argentina and Australia can. 

There is no fear that the world will 
: go on producing more wheat than it can 
eat. The pendulum will swing. But at 
: present the world is' producing more 
cheaply than suits the British farmer, ^ 
on whoso lands the sheep and the cow 
will temporarily supersede the plough. 


GIVE HIM A BOOK 
A Few to Choose From 

There are so many jolly things in the 
shops now that most of us must be' 
puzzled to know what to give for 
Christmas. Happily there are plenty 
of good books. 

Boys are very fortunate. First on 
the list comes Chums Annual, with over 
800 pages. Long complete stories of 
thrilling adventure, yarns of school 
life and mystery, helpful how-to-make 
articles, pages of pictures, and superb 
colour plates arc all found in this big 
book, which costs r2s. 6d. 

Then there are two old-established 
favourites at 6s. each, the Holiday 
and Champion Annuals, the first a real 
schoolboy book, the second more suitable 
for older boys. Adventure is the keynote 
of this volume, packed with thrilling 
stories of daring exploits, together 
with stories of school life and mystery. 

The British Boy’s Annual {5s,) is 
also excellent value. A cheaper book, 
a real bargain, is , the Popular Book 
of Boys* Stories at 2s. 6d,, with a big 
selection of thrilling stories. 

Books are the best of all presents. 
They are easy to pack and cheap to 
post. They will brighten long winter 
.evenings and cheer up rainy days. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

A little Islington girl who helped an 
old lady across the road was knocked 
down and killed on her way back. 

The Old Coach 

An old stage coach has been sold by 
auction for fifty shillings at Worksop 
in Nottinghamshire. 

Help Where It Was Needed 

Last year the Shipwrecked Alariners 
Society assisted 2281 sailors and fisher¬ 
men, 2762 widows, 1060 orphans, and 
128 aged parents. 

A House at Hastings 

Hastings has placed a tablet on the 
house in which Air. John Baird, inventor 
of Television, experimented with biscuit 
tins and soap boxes some years ago. 

A Theatre Programme 

A correspondent calls our attention 
to some rather disreputable advertise¬ 
ments appearing in a theatre programme 
he bought in London and hopes The 
lady bookmaker and such types of 
humanity are not to be introduced to 
theatre-goers in this way. 


A WRONG IDEA OF 
LIVINGSTONE 

HOW IT GREW UP 

An African Lion-Hunter’s Folly 
And What Came of It 

THE EVIL THAT MEN DO 
LIVES AFTER THEM 

Livingstone, said General Smuts the 
other day, lifted the veil from South 
Africa and added more to the know* 
ledge of her mysterious interior than 
perhaps any other man. 

One thing General Smuts was deeply 
disappointed in—that Livingstone never 
had a good word to say for the Boers. 

The explanation is curious and unex¬ 
pected. “ It has always been a source 
of grief to me," said General Smuts, 
" and I once took the opportunity to 
discuss the matter with President 
Kruger. His explanation was that 
Gordon-Cumming had supplied the 
border tribes with rifles and ammunition 
in exchange for ivory, and that the 
Boers, finding the natives armed, con¬ 
cluded that Livingstone had done so, 
and’treated him accordingly." 

Passion for the Wilds 

Gordon-Cumming was a daring Scots- 
man whose exploits among lions made 
Africa ring during the early part of last 
century. He had that passion for the 
wilds Tvhich animated Baker, Speke, 
Alungo Park, Stanley, and others who 
helped to map the waste ; but his bent 
was not exploration so much as en¬ 
counters with savages and big animals. 

To this day he remains one of the 
men of whom boys read with a sort of 
awe and. delight. Nobody had more 
marvellous adventures with lions and 
elephants. There is no work on 
'natural history today dealing with these 
African animals wliich does riot quote 
Gordon-Cumming’s tales of hairbreadth 
escapes, and of the terrible fate that 
befell some of his men whom lions 
attacked as they lay sleeping or sat 
round the camp fire. 

Up Country With An Ex-Cabraan 

He met Dr. Aloffat and his daughter 
Alary, who became Livingstone's wife, 
and passed happy days with all three 
while on his way up to territory which 
was described to him in terms as 
terrible as thoSe which used to keep 
navigators from sailing down to the 
Equator. All but himself and one other 
member of the party were natives; 
his one white companion Avas an old 
London cabman 1 

It is from Gordon-Cumming's-writings 
that we get that marvellous picture of 
springboks on migration in hordes like 
locusts, so many that they filled the 
plain and covered the hills and the 
valleys in betvreen on a front miles wide 
and over an area miles deep. He had 
five marv^ellous years of adventure, 
but* what General Smuts says is true. 

Dishonourable Action 

He did supply the natives with guns, 
and on most dishonourable terms. On 
his own showing he cheated disgrace¬ 
fully in his dealings with savages. He 
bartered muskets for ivory, selling guns 
^ which had cost him a few shillings at the 
equivalent of £30 each. Aloreover, he 
basely tricked the natives by pretend¬ 
ing to sell them charms to make their 
shooting infallible. 

Livingstone was shocked at all this, 
and declared that in future the natives 
would not believe him when he de¬ 
nounced witchcraft and similar practices, 
seeing they were employed by white 
men themselves. Gordon - Cuniming 
had much to answer for, and, daring as 
he was, he cannot be held up as a hero 
for boys to follow or admire. He did 
his country’s name much wrong, and 
was responsible for a false impression 
growing up in the Boer race about David 
Livingstone. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 







COLD-LOVING WHALES 
Herds of nanv halsfrom the polar 
regions have now arrived off 
Greenland’s west coast, but even 
in mid-winter they are rarely 
seen south of Sukkertoppen. 


SIBERIA’S SQUIRRaS 
A big fair is held in December at 
Ishim chiefly for the sale of 
squirrel skins, millions of which 
are brought in by Siberian 
hunters each year. 



fir 

A VERY WET PLACE 


It is now the wettest time in 


Tierra del Fuego, which has 250 


rainy days yearly, and the ; 

natives wear painted skins with 


the fur turned inside 



THE NIGER’S RISE 
The Niger is now at the 
height of its flood above 
Timbuctoo and has in¬ 
creased in breadth in 
some places from half a 
mile to a mile and a half. 


RABBITS WORK HAVOC 
•Sir Douglas Mawson, who has 
been with the Discovery at Ker¬ 
guelen, says that the hordes oL 
rabbits there have now almost 
stripped the island of vegetation. 


A RECORD WOOL CLIP 
Though Australia’s wheat yield 
this season is less by nearly 
one-third, her wool clip is esti¬ 
mated to amount to 950 million 
pounds, a record production. 


THE CHILD IN THE WELL 
A Fall and a Leap 

While others stood petrified with 
dismay by the brink of a well in Pre¬ 
toria, up which came the frightened 
screams of a child, Daniel, the native 
servant of the house, ran up and jumped 
for the well without hesitating a moment. 

He shouldered aside the child's 
father as he ran, and as he jumped he 
clutched at the windlass. Down he 
went, the rope running with him, the 
whole 65 feet to the water. 

The people at the top of the well 
heard splashing, and then Daniel's 
voice came from the depths (it sounded 
like an angel’s voice to the frenzied 
father) telling them to haul up. 

They hauled, and in a few moments 
Daniel appeared, torn and bruised, 
but clasping the child in his arms. 

Baby Roux, who is only three, soon 
recovered from her fright, and Daniel 
is no worse for his ready act of courage. 

10 POINTS FOR A NATION 
Prohibition in Afghanistan 

The new King of Afghanistan, Nadir 
Shah, sets forth his policy in these ten 
points : 

1. The principles of Islamic law will be the 
basis of the administration. 

2. Total prohibition of alcoholic liquor. 

3. Establishment of a military school and 
arsenal for manufacturing modern arms. 

4. Continuance of Amanullah’s relations 
with foreign Powers. 

5- Restoration of telegraphs and tele¬ 
phones. 

6. Reconditioning of all roads. 

7. Energetic means for the recovery of all 
arrears of revenue. 

8. Development of commercial relations with 
foreign Powers. 

9. A progressive educational policy. 

10. The old Council of State to be continued, 
and a Prime Minister to be appointed who will 
form a Cabinet subject to the approval of 
the King. 


MR. PIM PASSES ON 

Not till Mr, Pirn passed on did the 
great world outside the Tittle Surrey 
hamlet of Bramley hear much of him. 

But when he died his goodness and 
generosity, which all knew who knew 
him, could no longer be concealed, 
because they continued after him. 

All his servants, all his friends and 
relatives, had long known his kindness, 
but ]\Ir. Pirn was determined that they 
should go on knowing it, for he left 
them all generous sums in his will. 

Through his life he had been a friend 
of charities, especially of those con¬ 
nected with the business in which his 
money had been made, and to them he 
left ;^i00,000, an eighth of all he had, 
and when his wife dies a sum equal 
to that will fall again to them. 

The world is poorer for his loss, but 
he did his best to make it richer. 


FLIGHT TO THE SOUTH POLE 

The South Pole, that magnetic spot 
which drew to it Roald Amundsen and 
Captain Scott, is reported to have had a 
new visitor in Commander Byrd. 

. According to messages from New 
York he has made a successful aero¬ 
plane flight across the South Pole after 
establishing a small base 440 miles 
south of his main base on the Antarctic 
Continent. 

Already his plane had crossed the 
great Ice Barrier, and he had sighted 
and photographed new mountain peaks 
10,000 to 15,000 feet high which fringe 
the tremendous plateau. 

The pioneer explorers' of these icy 
wastes in future will no longer have to 
trust to dog teams and sledges. The 
aeroplane will be their magic carpet. 
The blizzards of the Antarctic will 
always threaten its safety ; but Com¬ 
mander Byrd declares that now he 
has learned enough to design a plane 
which can be anchored to snow. 


HEROES OF THE MINE 
The Courage of Every Day 

Brave Robert Glendenning is 55. 
He works as an overman at the South 
Garesfield Colliery, Durham. 

One day a message came to the colliery 
office to say that a man named Richard 
Lowes had been injured during blasting. 

Glendenning at once volunteered to 
go to the rescue, and hurried down the 
pit, John Baker, Samuel Hughff, John 
Kenny, and James Purvis followed him. 

When they reached the scene of 
the accident they found that there were 
five men to rescue, not one, because 
others who had tried to help Lowes 
had been overcome by gas. 

Gnder Glendcnning’s leadership the 
second rescue party started to dra g 
the five bodies out of the danger zone, 
but first Kenny and then Hughff 
dropped like logs. The others dragged 
them out of the gas. Then Glendenning 
sent Purvis back for more help. 

Presently Baker succumbed to the 
poisonous gas like the others. Glen¬ 
denning went on working alone, and he 
would not give up till the last victim 
was brought out. Then he collapsed 
and had to be carried up to the air. 

Three of the men were dead when 
their bodies were brought up. 

The King has awarded the Kdward 
Medal to Glendenning and the four who 
followed him to such peril. 


CAN NOT AND WILL NOT 

The county court in these days does 
not imprison people who cannot pay 
their debts. That has gone a long time 
ago. Only those who can pay and do 
not pay are today committed to prison. 

Judge Hargreaves 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Graz.Grahts 

Kerguelen.Kerg-el-en 

Sonneberg . . . . Zon-ne-bairg 


THE FORGOTTEN SOWER 
The Woman on the Stamp 

An old woman has just died in France 
who never reaped what she sowed. 

When she was a girl a famous artist 
was caught by the sight of her lissom 
figure as she strewed 
the seed in the furrows 
of the plough. 

The artist gave her a 
franc or two to pose for 
him, and the farm girl 
became immortalised in 
Roty’s design for the 
figure which for ever' 
sows • the seed on 
French postage stamps. 

But, though immortal on the stamps, 
in real life she experienced the ups and 
downs of mere mortals, and as she grew 
older there were fewer ups than downs, 
and she fell into' poverty. When she 
was an old woman she tried to get an 
allowance from the State on the strength 
of her story. But nobody could believe 
that the poor old crone of Le Creusot, 
which was her village, was the same as 
the splendid vital figure who sows the 
seeds of prosperity—on the stamps. 

Only when she was gone, and somebody 
was at the pains to find out the truth of 
her story, was it established that she 
had really been the original of the 
famous La Semeuse, the Sower. 


EARTH’S TINIEST BABY 

There is great joy in a Budapest 
clinic because Manci is beginning to 
walk and talk. 

IManci is believed to be the tiniest 
normal baby ever born. Instead of 
weighing about 120 ounces she weighed 
21, and at three weeks old was onl}'' 
just over 12 inches long. 

Doctors from Vienna, Berlin, and 
Paris came to inspect the world’s 
tiniest baby, and no one held out 
much hope of her survival. But the 
good folk at the clinic worked to save 
]\Ianci, and they have triumphed. 
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Humpty Dumpty 

IY/hen- Wall Street nearly fell 
^ down in New York the 
crash of the descending shares 
was felt all over the world. It 
created a disturbance like the 
tremor of a distant earthquake in 
the London stock market, and big 
and little speculators felt it alike. 
Millionaires became poor sudden¬ 
ly, and poor people suddenly be¬ 
gan to dream of being millionaires. 

The American big-money men 
are doing their best to put some 
of the shares, like Humpty 
Dumpty. back on the wall again. 
When the dust of the crash clears 
away there will probably be just 
as many as ever of these million¬ 
aires of whom America is so 
proud. They may not be the same 
millionaires, but the loss of one 
will be the gain of another. 

Their fortunes, good or bad, do 
not matter to The world very 
much. But it is another thing 
when we look at what has hap¬ 
pened to the hundreds ^nd 
thousands of small people who 
lose their money in these bumps 
or slumps. These little Humpty 
Dumptys will never be sitting in 
comfort on the wall again. Not 
all the king's horses nor all the 
king's men can put their fortunes 
together again. 

It is very sad ; but much as we 
may feel for their misfortune we 
have a feeling that Humpty 
Dumpty sometimes has himself 
to blarne. He did not altogether 
put his money into the shares 
that were rising but now have 
fallen because he thought they 
were a safe place for his savings. 

Rather he wanted, as they say 
in America, to get rich quick. 
He wanted to gain something he 
had not earned. It is the idea 
of the gambler everywhere. 

The Get-Rich-Quick idea was 
not born in America and it does 
not stop there. It flourishes 
everywhere, and it always has 
done. It is only the workers of 
the world who learn not to expect 
something for nothing. 

There is only one proper way 
to get riches. It is to work for 
them. If not worked for they are 
undeserved. Those who do not 
work are a burden to the rest of 
the world, whether they are rich 
or poor. The idle rich block the 
world's progress. The idle poor 
are a drag on it. 

It is no crime to be poor, but 
it is something like it to be idle. 
We do not think it any fault in a 
nation to try to help the poor on 
their way. People ought to be 
helped when they are poor and 
old, when they are ill and poor, 
and when they cannot get work. 
But all these helps are to make 
people able to do their share of 
the work of the world. When a 
nation gives such help to its 
people work is their duty and 
they will find it also the right road 
to riches, to happiness, and the 
freedom of the soul. 


Aunt Sally Hides Her Head 

/^T a village in Bucks the owner 
of a forge who sells petrol to the 
passing motorist has hidden Aunt 
Sally's ridiculous head behind the wall 
of his garden. We congratulate him. 

By this means Aunt Sally the 
petrol-pump is concealed and can 
communicate with the outside world 
only by a pipe which runs through a 
hole between the bricks. 

Aunt Sally a.s a rule only wants to 
be seen, and does not mind who 
thinks her hidi 30 us so long as she is 
noticed. Her owner in this case 
has sacrificed her publicity and his 
pocket to his wish to preserve the 
comeliness of the old village street, 
and it would be a good thing if there 
were more like him. 

The Cost of War and Peace 

The war cost us £5000 a minute. 

It costs as still £800 a minute. 

Future wars cost us £200 a minute. 

The League costs us 3d. a minute. 

0 

Packing Apples 

A correspondent sends us this note, 
which we commend to the Empire 
Marketing Board for use at Home. 

We have never been able to under¬ 
stand why the United States and 
Canada and Australia can grow and 
select and pack beautiful cases of 
apples, always to be depended on, 
while English apples are offered to us 
anyhow. It is perfectly true that by 
paying a very high price we can get 
selected British apples, but selected 
and well-packed apples should be 
available for rich and poor everywhere. 
B 

Health and Wealth 

EWELS worth- ^100,000 were worn 
by a woman at a pageant of the 
People's League of Health. It is 
understood they will not be worn at 
the pageant of the People's League of 
Modesty. 

© 

Scrooge Looks Forward to 
Christmas 

F all the stars were in a box 
And I had got the key. 

The stars should shine (the miser 
said) 

For no one else but me. 

^iiiLE all the sky was raven 
black 

And all the earth was gloom, 

I'd pour my dazzling treasure out 
In some close-shuttered room. 

'Y'he silver stars, the diamond 
stars, 

I'd count them one by one, 
And handle every pearly moon 
And every golden sun. 

guT God, who might have kept 
them all, 

Idas strewn them through the air 
For common folk like shepherd 
boys 

And sailormen to share. Country Girl 


Who Deserves to Live ? 

Plorence Nightingale's first cousin, 
Mrs. Alexander Craig-Sellar, has 
died, aged 85, and someone has said 
of her that she belonged to the type 
of woman who seems specially meant 
by Heaven for long life. 

A friend says of her that she had 
‘The true receptive mind which can 
profit and make the world profit by 
the process of time. She saw fashions 
rise and perish, ideals change, great 
movements advance and decline, and 
experience only widened her humanity. 
Being too wise for cynicism, she grew 
yearly richer in sympathy." 

Without this kind of mind who can 
enjoy or deserve old age ? 

' B 
Tip-Cat 

Yawning exercises are recommended 
by a beauty specialist. They 
will give you an open countenance. 

0 

bJo two pairs of eyes are exactly 
alike, says a scientist. Yet they 
look alike. 

a 

There are fortunes on the Stock 
Exchange, v/e are told, waiting 
for those who buy the right things. And 
there are Beet¬ 
hoven sonatas on 
the piano for those 
who hit the right 
notes. 

Q 

gVENTUALLY, we 

suppose, tele¬ 
vision will make it 
possible for occu¬ 
piers of stalls in 
certain London 
theatres actually to 
see the play. 

0 

The House of Com¬ 
mons is said to 
be in real earnest 
on two points. For¬ 
tunately this will not be a long sitting. 
0 

]\JusiciANS are not generally business 
men. Too fond of playing. 

0 

The gentleman who thinks a joke 
must be fresh cannot appreciate 
dry humour. 

0 

q'HE counter is disappearing from 
modern shops. How will they still- 
provide counter attractions ? 

□ 

\Yall Street in New York is one 
great wail. And Wailing Street 
in Jerusalem is one great wall. 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
^ PUBLIC garden has been given to 
Stepney. 

Lord Marks has given ;^iooo for 
the boys of Woolwich Arsenal. 

Yhere have been 200,000 new con¬ 
tributors to the Hospital Saving 
Association this year. 

Yhe Bishop of Coventry thinks that 
churchyards should be pleasant 
places with lawns and flower-beds, 
and no mounds.. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If *the Lord 
Privy Seal 
lives at the 
Zoo 


December 14, 192B 


THE INSPIRATION OF 
Kk KING’S IF 

A Ringing Message from 
Grandfather’s Day 

Kipling’s famous poem If has been an 
inspiration to countless numbers, and it has 
been stirring to read about the boy who recited 
it to his mates as they were floating in the 
wreckage of a ship during the war. 

We think it will interest our readers to read 
another If, written two generations since by 
Charles^ Mackay, which was perhaps the 
inspiration of Air. Kipling’s ringing verser< 

If thoiiwouldstwin a lastingfame; 

If thou the immortal wreath 
wouldst claim, 

And make the Future bless thy 
name ; 

Begin thy perilous career ; 

Keep high thy heart, thy con¬ 
science clear ; 

And walk thy way without a fear. 

And if thou hast a voice within 
That everwhispers Work andWin, 
And keeps thy soul from sloth 
and sin : 

If thou canst plan a noble deed, 
And never flag till it succeed, 
Though in the strife thy heart 
should bleed ; 

If thou canst struggle day and 
night, 

And in the envious world's despite 
Still keep thy cynosure in sight: 

If thou canst bear the rich man's 
scorn, 

Nor curse the day that thou wert 
born 

To feed on husks, and he on corn : 

If thou canst dine upon a crust, 
And still hold on with patient 
trust, 

Nor pine that Fortune is unjust : 

If thou canst see, with tranquil 
breast, 

The knave or fool in purple drest, 
While thou must walk in tattered 
vest : 

If thou canst rise ere break of day. 
And toil and moil till evening grey. 
At thankless work, for scanty pay: 

If, in thy progress to renown, 
Thou canst endure the scoff and 
frown i 

Of those who strive to pull thee 
down : 

If tliou canst bear the averted face. 
The gibe, or treacherous embrace, 
Of those who run the selfsame 
race ; 

If thou in darkest days canst find 
An inner brightness in thy mind 
To reconcile thee to thy kind : 

Whatever obstacles control. 

Thine hour will come—go on, 
true soul! 

Thou'It win the prize, thou It 
reach the goal. 

If not, what matters ? Tried by fire^ 
And purified from low desire, 

Thy spirit shall but soar the higher^ 

Content and hope thy heart shall 
buoy. 

And men's neglect shall ne'er 
destroy 

Thy secret peace, thy inzvard joy f 

And zvhen thou sittest on the height 
Thy song shall be its own delight, 
And cheer thee in the world's despite. 
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Everything by Clockwork 


W ONDERFUL pictures have been, shown 
at a London theatre of the life of 
a plant. 

We see the plant shooting up from 
the ground, growing up and bursting 
into flower, all in the short space of ten 
minutes. Many chemical processes are 
being shown by the kinematograph in 
the same way for educational purposes, 
the opposite of slow-motioh pictures. 

The plants, photographed at intervals 
spread over six months or more, and 
then shown as a. ten-minutes film, were 
taken in a new way. They were 
grown in a little plant studio so arranged 
that blinds were lowered by clockwork 


at regular intervals to shut out the 
daylight and electric lamps were 
switched on to light up the little studio. 
At the time the lamps were switched on the 
camera was exposed and a picture taken. 
Then the electric lamps were turned ofl, 
always by clockwork, the blinds were 
drawn up again, the sunshine entered the 
studio, and the plants continued to grow. 

In this way, a simple piece of clock¬ 
work at intervals of a few hours operated 
the blinds, the electric lamps, and the 
camera, and in six months a film was 
obtained from which the pictures could be 
thrown on the screen showing in ten 
minutes the life-story of the plants. 


THE BLACK AND WHITE COAL MAN 



It will be a happy day when coal is no more a dirty thing to handle, and there seems to be 
some hope of the day when the baker’s man may be mistaken for the coal man. Here 
we see how smokeless coal is now delivered. 


Where is the Earth 


THE WHITE CLOUD 
OVER SIMLA 

A LIVING HOST 

Extraordinary Coming and 
Going of a Flight of Locusts 

FLYIMG CORPS MILLIONS 
STRONG 

The locusts are coming to town—not, 
happily, to the towns of sequestered 
England, but to towns as far apart as 
Simla in North India, IMarrakesh in 
South IMorocco, and Gaza in Palestine. 

One of the plagues of Egypt, the locust 
has a domain that cuts a wide swathe on 
either side of the Equator, Like the 
Desert Kings who conquered Egypt, 
the locust seems to gather fresh forces 
in the sandy wastes, and come hungry, 
fierce, and determined to seek replenish¬ 
ment in lands of plenty. But there 

yet no way of coping with it. 

In the Shops 

The locust raid on Simla was an extra¬ 
ordinary sight. One moment the pale 
October Sun was shining ; the next, and 
the sky was darkened as with a thunder 
cloud. There was no warning ; the main 
body of the locusts descended on house 
and garden like a hailstorm. Passers-by 
on the roads fought their way head down 
through the swarm. 

Into the shops the locusts swept, 
covering shelves and counters, till 
nothing was left to do but to put up. the 
shutters. The insects hung like a cloud 
over the trees before settling On them ; 
and, strange to say, it was not a dark 
cloud but a white one, because the 
millions of wings caught and reflected the 
light of the Sun. 

It was a cloud that for a time blotted 
out the distant hills ; but as evening 
came it dissolved as the locusts dropped 
on every leaf and twig and turned the 
trees to reddish brown* 

A Wrack of Bare Trees 

If it was inconvenient in official Simla 
among the houses, shops, and bungalows, 
it was worse for the villagers in the 
valley. Their crops were eaten to the 
bare stalks. The locusts, as they after¬ 
wards said, had eaten not their crops 
only but their money. 

Then the locusts went as suddenly as 
they had come. The swarm had come 
from the south-east, and Simla may have 
been too chilly for it. On the very next 
day, as the morning Sun touched the 
branches where they hung on the trees, 
first one battalion, then another, moved 
off as at the call of some, invisible cap¬ 
tain. One by one the trees yielded up 
the companies of the marauders till by 
broad daylight the vast army had again 
taken flight, leaving the wrack of the 
bare trees behind. 

Such was the description given by a 
resident of Simla. An incident of the 
Marrakesh invasion was as singular. 
IMarrakesli is the ’ southern capital of 
Morocco, a city with red walls where the 
storks build their nests and the watch¬ 
men look south to the snows of the Atlas 
INIountains. It is an African city into 
which desert sand seeps without ceasing. 

Surveyed From an Aeroplane 

j\Iany a time it has kept the wild 
Soutliern tribes of the Atlas at bay. 
But the locust invasion was over a front 
25 miles wide, and for three hours it 
swept in unbroken columns on the city 
of IMarrakesh. 

The Resident-General of Marrakesh, 
intent on discovering the movements of 
this invading army, went up in an aero¬ 
plane to survey it. The plane burst its 
way through millions of locusts, and the 
pilot, who sprayed them with gas, 
created as little impression as if he had 
employed a pea-shooter. This swarm 
also passed on, leaving the French and 
the Moroccans to gather up 15,000 sacks 
of dead locusts which had fallen by the 
way, but which were an unnoticeable 
unit, less than a regiment, of this great 
army of many flying corps. 


P ROFESSOR IMillikan, who fouiid those 
strange penetrating • rays which 
night and day, never ceasing, pour in on 
the Earth from the outer territories of 
the Milky Way, has drawn a new con¬ 
clusion from them. 

The conclusion is that these rays, 
which travel with such velocity and are 
so fine that they penetrate 600 feet into 
the Earth and can pass through armour- 
plate, come to us equally in all directions. 

It has been Professor IMillikan's 
suggestion that they are rays shot ofl 
from somewhere in space where atoms 
are not being destroyed but are being 
formed. They cannot come from the 
Sun, or from the nearer stars, and it 
seems that they must come from the 
outer circle of the great disc of stars 
which we call the IMilky Way. 


If they come equally from it on every 
side of the Earth it might seem that the 
Earth must be near the Centre of the 
disc. In short, as Alfred Russel Wallace 
maintained, the Earth and the Solar 
System arc near the centre of the 
Universe. 

This idea has several times been 
examined by modern astronomers, some 
of whom maintain that the Solar 
System cannot be permanently at the 
centre because the Sun is moving 
onward at the speed of about 15 miles 
a second, which in a few centuries would 
take it many millions of miles from its 
present position, whatever and wherever 
that may be. 

Sir James Jeans calculated some years 
ago that the Earth was about 2100 light- 
years from the centre of the Universe . 


HERO OF KAWIMBE 

MRS. DRAPER PASSES ON 

Like a Florence Nightingale 
Among the Africans 

THE LEPER’S FRIEND 

A Florence Nightingale of Central 
Africa has passed away. 

She was a Scottish nurse, Mrs. Draper, 
who with her husband started a leper 
colony at Kawimbe, in Northern 
Rhodesia, about 12 years ago. 

For years they ran the settlement 
without outside medical aid, while they 
paid the cost out of their own pockets. 
Happily, a few years ago the Govern¬ 
ments of Northern Rhodesia and of 
Tanganyika, realising what a wonderlu! 
Vv^ork was being carried on in an out- 
of-the-way part of Central Africa, began 
to mal^e a grant of money and medicines. 

Her First Patient 

Mrs. Draper’s apprenticeship to wliat 
proved to be her great life-work was 
first ten years as a nurse at Edinburgh 
Royal Infirmary. Then for 15 years 
she carried on village nursing work in 
Livingstonia in connection with the 
Scottish IMission there. 

: She was then Miss IMay Ballantyne, 
and she married Mr. Walter Draper, of 
the Kawimbe station of the London 
iSIissionary Society. Her nursing know¬ 
ledge supplied .just what was lacking 
for the relief of lepers. 

IMy first patient,'’ Mrs. Draper once 
told a C.N. writer, “ was a poor woman 
who had Hong-lived in. caves and on 
iroots. Like the other lepers, she w^as 
;utterly neglected and like a frightened 
I animal,' and even when I had ■ per¬ 
suaded her to come to me for treatment 
ishe would retire every night to sleep 
‘.under an old ant-hill. But T had the 
ijoy of seeing her gradually recover, and 
now a little village has grown up of 
lepers who have been cured and do not 
want to return to their old homes." 

A Little Hospital 

At first the lepers were housed in 
grass huts which were burned at in¬ 
tervals as they could not be properly 
cleansed. Later, however, proper dwel¬ 
lings were erected for them, and Mrs. 
Draper was able to add a little six- 
roomed hospital for the worst cases. 

She was utterly fearless, and would 
often travel without any Avhite com¬ 
panion for hundreds of miles through 
the bush. News of her coming would 
rapidly spread, and she would have to 
get out of the “ machila" in which 
faithful Africans were carrying her to 
give injections to sufferers kneeling by 
the roadside, praying for her help.;^ 

Poor creatures came from far and 
near to the kind Englishwoman who gave 
them medicine and gentle words. In 
many cases she was able to effect a 
cure, and presently the rulers as well 
as the ruled were talking of her work. 

Worn Out 

It was as if one of the prophets of old 
was passing through the land, -so 
eagerly did the sick and maimed drag 
themselves to her feet, so thankfully 
did they bless her name. 

And now it is done. Tanganyika will 
see the angel of Kawimbe station no 
more. After her husband’s death in 
1927 IMrs. Draper struggled on, doing 
double duty for a while, and now, worn 
out by the strain of her African years, 
she has died quite suddenly. She was 
on leave in England, but was still 
working for her poor Africans. She was 
going to make two speeches for them 
in the week that proved to be her last. 
So this noble woman died as she lived, 
working for others. She was of the line 
of Florence Nightingale and Father 
Damien. 
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THE BOX IN THE 
BUS 

SOLUTION OF THE 
TICKET PROBLEM 

How to Save the Everlasting 
Litter of the Streets 

DROP IT IN THE BOX 

It is one of the dreams of the C,N. to 
live to see onr countryside saved from 
destruction and our streets saved from 
litter, and one of the little hopes we 
have always cherished is that our buses 
would look after all their own tickets 
and not tempt their passengers to throw 
-them into the street. ' ' 

It is unhappily the habit in London 
to drop bus tickets on the pavement. 
They lie strewn in hundreds. and 
thousands, a nuisance and an offence 
to all who love a tidy street. 

Educate the Public 

It should not be, but these things 
happen from want of thought, simply 
because nobody has taken the right 
means to prevent them happening. In 
many provincial towns the travelling 
public has been educated to put tickets 
in a box, and the fact that in some 
towns quite half the tickets are placed 
in the boxes {to become a source of 
profit to the tram companies) is proof 
that it is possible to educate the public 
mind in this respect. In London no 
real effort to educate the travelling 
public has been made. The C.N. does 
its best to persuade the public to drop 



An Idea for a Bus Ticket Box 


its tickets in the bus and let the bus 
companies deal with their own litter, 
but hundreds of thousands of tickets 
are thrown every day on to the pave¬ 
ments. These tickets, which would be 
valuable to the bus company if they 
could be collected, are picked up at the 
public expense and destroyed. 

The London General, which runs the 
bright red bus that is probably the best 
daily friend the people of London have, 
has tried an experiment; but it is 
because wc believe the experiment 
has been wrongly tried and has failed 
that the. C.N. now makes a suggestion. 

The Wrong Way of Doing Right 

Out of its enormous fleet of buses the 
London General appears to have ex¬ 
perimented with fifty, and its method 
was entirely unequal to the situation. 
We are asked to put our tickets through 
an iiicohspicuous slot outside the bus 
as we are getting off the step. Such 
a thing is not to be expected. IMost 
of us, at the moment wc are getting 
off the bus, are much too engaged to 
remember the slot, but the fact is 
that very few people are familiar with 
these slots: we ourselves, riding in 
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MORNING’S AT SEVEN 

The Middlesex Comes 
Into Line 

ANOTHER HOUR OF 
QUIET SLEEP 

“ !\Iorning’s at seven," sang Browning. 

Nothing could be clearer. But up till 
now hospitals hax e always said ■" No, 
it is at six." 

Six o’clock in tlic morning is a very 
good sort of time for birds and rabbits. 
If it is summer, and the camp is in the 
Ice of a briar hedge, it is also a good 
sort of time for Scouts and Guides. 

But it has never been a good time 
for hospital patients. 

At that hour they have been wakened 
from warm, kindly sleep to be washed, 
have their beds made, and ' receive 
breakfast. The world seems a very 
cold, grey place to them then. The day 
seems to be endless. They think of the 
restless hours they spent trying to get 
to sleep in the early part of the night 
and they bewail the fact that they only 
dozed before dawn. 

A Out 

To all this hospitals have replied that 
patients must be washed and beds 
must be made before the night nurses 
go off duty, and that they could never 
get through it all in time unless they 
started the wakir.g-up process at six. 

But the ^Middlesex Hospital has said 
" Let us try to find a way out.” We 
know what always happens when people 
try. The Middlesex succeeded. Just 
how they adjusted matters with the 
Staff we, do not know, but we do know 
that the patients are not now wakened 
' before seven. 

Seven in the morning is a very good 
hour. It is a i:ime vlien any right- 
minded human b(flng would be glad of a 
cup of tea and a little inquiry about 
his health. It is, in fact, the time for 
morning, as Robert Browning told us 
long ago. 

It will be a happier world when all 
the other hospitals come into line with 
Robert Browning and the Middlesex. 


Continued from the previous, column 

buses every day and being deeply 
interested in the matter, have only 
once noticed one. 

llw SGiiition of this problem is only 
possible if the public is educated by the 
sight of a box in front of 

Our picture shows a simple way in 
which this can be done, giving a box 
for every seat. If the box were painted 
in a bright colour and the words USED 
TICKETS painted on the seat with an 
arrow pointing to the box, we are 
confident that the public would soon form 
the habit of dropping the tickets in the 
box. With a box in front of them 
on every j'ourney, and the constant 
reminder before their eyes, the ticket 
litter question would settle itself. The 
bus company would have its paper 
back for using,again, the streets would 
be saved from this daily mass of litter, 
millions of people would be educated 
in tidiness and in the idea that the 
streets are not ]5laces for throwing rub¬ 
bish in, and 'altogether a most excellent 
reform would ho accomplished. 

We believe that the impression is 
that the fifty boxes have failed. If 
the London General will put this new 
kind of box on fifty of its buses we have 
no doubt whatever that they will 
succeed. The only fear w'e have is 
that London may perhaps be held up 
by the old lady of n-hom a Southampton 
correspondent Avrites to us this week. 
She had left the tram, when the conductor 
noticed her ' beckoning with her um¬ 
brella. Thinking she had left something 
behind the good conductor stopped the 
car. " Thank you," said the old lady, 
on arriving, " I forgot to leave my 
ticket in the box." 


THE GOLDEN EAGLE 
COMES AND GOES 

RARE VISITOR TO KENT 

The Ways of Little Birds 
Against a Giant 

UNITED THEY STAND 

By bur Natural Historian 


December 14 , 1929 

THE TINKER WHO 
LIVES FOR EVER 

EVERYBODY’S JOHN 
BUNYAN 

Arthur Mee’s Library of the 
Three Greatest English Books 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


A golden eagle, one of the rarest of 
British birds, has been driven by stress 
of weather into Kent, hundreds of miles 
from where we expect to find these 
majestic creatures. 

That eagle has had as much publicity 
as any foreign prince visiting our shores. 
Not only were appeals issued to gunmen 
not to shoot it, but letters appeared 
day after day in London papers tracing 
the movement of the bird as it sailed 
in from the sea and over the land and 
out to sea and back. 

A curiosity marks the letters which 
described the wanderings of the eagle. 
Several people reported that they .had 
seen it pursued and mobbed by flocks 
of little persecuting birds, jackdaws 
and rooks. Now, an eagle could destroy 
these birds with a clutch of its claws, 
a blow from its terrible beak, yet the 
little ones know that there is safety in 
numbers and they attack the lordly 
invader of their aerial- realm as our 
aeroplanes attacked and conquered 
Zeppelins during the war. 

The Strength of Numbers 

It is not uncommon, but rather the 
rule, for birds that are ordinarily 
peaceful and inoffensive to combine in 
the interests of common safety against 
dangerous giants which break in upon 
their area. Tiny wild pigs do the 
same against jaguars, and wild dogs 
cooperate with the same intent against 
the tiger. 

]\Iany little birds might instal them¬ 
selves in the stretch of Kent over which 
these strange pursuits have been con¬ 
ducted, for they escape notice unless 
they attempt to take possession of a 
limited position which some other bird 
considers its ‘very own. That sort of 
jealousy we may see among our garden 
birds at almost any time of the year. 
But the big, the conspicuous, the 
dangerous bird, is another matter, and 
they act together to harry him forth 
just as we who tolerate a mouse should 
combine against a lion. 

Shakespeare and the Birds 

How well Shakespeare understood the 
habits of birds ! He must have had 
experience of eagles attempting to 
establish themselves in new quarters 
and have seen them mobbed as this one 
in Kent has been, for in one of his 
plays he notes .that wrens may prey 
where eagles dare not perch. 

He must have watched these great 
birds of prey acting like the present one, 
indifferent to the presence of the mob of 
lesser ones, " too proud to fight." 

The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 

And is not careful what they mean thereby,' 
Knowing that with the shadow of his wings 
He can at pleasure stint their melody. 

Perhaps it is so in the present case, 
although such constant attention from 
the many small birds makes it difficult 
for the great bird to settle down and 
thrive. This fact should warn us of the 
danger to which we expose a species when 
we drive it frojn one place and cause it 
to seek a new home. E. A. B. 


In the Auction Rooms 

. The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Manuscript by Goldsmith . • £4800 

Portrait by Hoppner . . . £3000 

Manuscript by Dickens . . £l850 

• Letter written by,Bums . . £l8lo. 

1st edition of Jane Eyre , . , . £590 

Painting by Van Goyen . . £500 

Chippendalemahogany cabinet £483 
Queen Anne jug . . . « £423 

1st edition of Great Expectations £255 


Arthur Mee’s John Bunyan. With seventy 
pictures. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7 s. 6d.) 

Do children read John Bunyan now ? 
Perhaps not. Certainly they do not 
read him as we did half a century . 
or more ago. But Mr. Mee is convinced 
that they should read him, and he is 
resolved that they shall. 

The Editor of the C.N, has prepared 
as his Christmas gift-book this year 
Bunyan’s three great works, The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, The Holy War, and the 
Autobiography known as Grace Abound¬ 
ing, in one handsome volume to match 
all the Arthur Mee Gift Books. It is 
a handsome volume, completing the 
Arthur Mee Library of the three greatest 
English books. 

Bunyan in One Book 

It was not only because The Pilgrim’s 
Progress was the most interesting book 
we were allowed to read on Sundays that 
we read it long ago ; we read it for its 
narrative charm, skipping the theology. 

We knew exactly what to skip so as 
not to dull our interest. Mr. Mee 
knows it too. No. one- knows better 
what is now historical chaff which was 
once well meant for grain. The old lum¬ 
ber is gone, but the moving story with its 
spiritual core, the creative imagination, 
'the power of sketching human types 
in a few phrases, the glamour of a style 
perfect in its simplicity, are all here, 
for there is no tampering with Banyan’s 
own astonishing words. No reader of 
this book can fail to know John Bunyan. 

Three Pillars of the Temple 

In his introduction Arthur Alee points 
out that Shakespeare’s writings, the 
English Bible, and Bunyan’s works, 
three foundation-stones of our glorious 
language, three pillars of our glorious 
temple of English Literature, all' ap¬ 
peared in a single century. A vivid 
sketch of Bunyan and the world he 
knew leads up to the books he wrote. 
Each work is introduced by a rapid 
summary and a helpful criticism, and the 
reader is allowed a peep into the homelier 
side of Bunyan’s character through 
some of his rhymes, sayings, and stories. 

As far as the writer is aware Bunyan 
has never been so adequately illustrated 
in one volume. Some fifty of the 
Characters with which he has peopled 
his Pilgrim’s Progress are represented 
in drawings that stamp a clear im¬ 
pression on the mind. How Bunyan 
would have revelled in them I 

The Hero 

No wonder Bunyan is one of Mr. Mee’s 
heroes. . He was above all else an 
Idealist. When he had risen out of his 
agonising after the safety of his own soul 
he threw all his energies into labours 
for the good of others, as he conceived 
it. He loved his fellow men and harmed 
nobody. , He loved liberty as the con¬ 
dition enabling him to carry out his self- 
appointed mission. Yet liberty was 
denied him. He was persecuted by 
men too small of soul to understand him, 
men to whom enthusiasm for anything 
seemed a danger or a crime. 

Toward such a man and such a cause 
Air. Mee’s heart goes out instinctively,' 
for he, too, is a born enthusiast* Tt is 
most natural that he should wish to help 
in making such a man as Bunyan better 
known to the arriving generation. He 
has done his share in that work in this 
book with fervency tempered by a love 
of truth as it now appears, and. his 
John Bunyan, clearing the man from 
hampering obscurities, is worthy to take 
a place on the shelf with his Children’s 
Bible and his Children’s Shakespeare. 

John Derry 
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DISCOVERY OF ASPHALTE • GIRL PAPERHANGERS • A MEETING AT THE ZOO 



Something Like a Pudding—Many of the great London hotels require an enormous quantity Discovery of Asphalte—A splendid model of Sir Waiter Raleigh discovering asphalte in 

of Christmas pudding. Two hotel page boys are here seen sampling the mixture. Trinidad in 1595 was shown at a recent London exhibition. The artist is shown at work on it. 



In Old Japan—These Japanese schoolgirls are taking 
part in an archery contest during the games held re¬ 
cently In Tokyo In honour of the emperor. 


Ready for Christmas—The people of Sonneberg in Thuringiaj Germany, Girl Paperhangers—Girls of the Campdcn Technical 

have been very busy lately, for toy-making is their chief industry. Here Institute at Clapham are taught many useful occupa- 

18 a girl of Sonneberg with an armful of new dolls. tions. Here are some of them engaged in paperhanging. 



A Quiet Cup of Tea—At Trinity Hospital In Castle Rising, Norfolk, an ancient charity makes 
it possible for a certain number of elderly ladies to spend the evening of their days in peace. 
The Castle Rising Sisters, as they are called, wear the quaint dress seen in this picture. 


Old Friends Meet Again—Simba, a Zoo lion, was brought up on the bottle in Kenya by Madame 
Hennegrave. He has been in London two years, but. when his former owner visited him 
the other day he recognised her and allowed her to pet him, as shown here. 
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THE STORM AT 
THE FIRESIDE 

SOMETHING TO THINK OF 

Tragic Drama of the Tempest 
Broadcast From Sea 

THE LOST MAN FOUND 

Among the many strange things 
tvhich fall on the ears of listeners-in 
none has been more charged with the 
drama of life than the SOS call which 
the B.B.C. broadcast during the 
storm of a November night. 

Some, perhaps many, realised what it 
meant—the ship beset by the gale, the 
captain tight-lipped on the bridge, the 
crew aware that the furious seas were 
reaching out to take their lives, the 
wireless operator shut in his lighted 
cabin tapping out his messages with the 
shadow of death outside. 

All that-was true. 

The ship was the IMolesey, ashore on 
the rocks of the Pembrokeshire coast. 
For eighteen hours the seas swxpt the 
derelict, and of those who survived to 
be taken off by the lifeboat, which got 
near only after the third attempt, many 
waited waist-deep in water expecting 
every moment that the ship would 
break up. 

Swept Overboard 

And the brave wireless operator, ^Ir. 
King, sending out his messages for the 
help that was to save others, stuck to 
his post though the cabin rocked and 
began to split asunder, and he was still 
appealing for succour when a wave 
smashed the cabin, sweeping it over¬ 
board. The sea, the grave of Francis 
Drake, is the resting-place of this hero. 

We need not repeat the story of those 
who were saved and those who were lost, 
but there is one more story w*e must tell. 

Among those who were thought to 
have gone beyond recall, when at last 
the lifeboat left the wreck of the 
.Molesey with 28 survivors, 'was a Maltese 
fireman, Pola Attard. It was believed 
he had been swept overboard like others 
who had been seen to disappear. 

But Attard had remained below 
during all the tragic hours, and he 
stayed with the ship all the next day and 
the next night till the storm abated. 

Wonderful But Appalling 

Then he scrambled out of the mess- 
room cabin, dived into the calmer sea, 
and swam to the INIidland Rocks near 
which the ship had struck. 

He climbed this desperate refuge 
though the weaves dashed over him and, 
shivering and only half alive, was 
rescued from a rocky shelf by a motor- 
boat that had come out to the wreck. He 
thought he was the only one left alive. 

It is a wonderful but appalling thing 
that, while we listen snugly in our w^arm 
and lighted rooms, the peril and suffering 
of those who are at sea may be brought 
home to us, at the very moment, to our 
very doors, to our listening helpless 
minds and hearts. And is the day 
coming when we shall also see these 
things ? It will be a strange and rather 
terrible world. 


THE LOST V.C. 

The other day a Victoria Cross was 
sold in a London auction room for 

It was won at the defence of Rorke’s 
Drift in 1879 by Private F. Hitch. The 
Queen pinned it to the hero’s jacket as 
he lay in hospital, and a thief tore it 
off in 1901. 

King Edward ordered another to be 
made, which was presented by Lord 
Roberts, and left by Private Hitch to 
his eldest son. When that son died 
last year it could not be found among 
his belongings. 

Then the family heard that the V.C. 
had turned up and was to be auctioned. 
A younger son determined to buy it 
back, and luckily the bidding did not 
become too high for him. 


Dear Little 
Ragwort 

A Golden Friend Not 
Wanted 

The golden-flowered ragwort of the 
English country-side flourishes so well 
in New Zealand that scientists have had 
to import the little cinnabar moth to 
keep it in check. 

About two years ago several consign¬ 
ments of the pupae of the cinnabar moth 
were obtained from Rothamsted and 
tested at the Cawthron Institute in 
New Zealand, and in due course a supply 
of caterpillars was secured and then 
moths and eggs. To make sure that 
the caterpillars would not attack useful 
plants tests were carried out in the 
grounds of the institute. 

Last season half a million eggs were 
distributed in districts where ragwort 
has become a nuisance, and scientists 
and farmers are awaiting the result. 
The cinnabar moth lays its eggs on the 
under side of the ragwort leaves, and 
the caterpillars which come from them 
eat the leaves and flowers of the plant. 
Scientists - say these caterpillars eat 
nothing but ragwort, so will not harm 
other plants. 

Experiments are also being carried 
out in New Zealand with a European 
weevil which lives on and destroys gorse 
and broom but docs not find other plants 
to its taste. 

It will be a splendid thing for farmers 
if the caterpillars and weevils eat up all 
the plants nobody wants. 


THE LITTER BOX 

We are delighted to see that the 
Guides and Brownies of Tatsfield near 
Westerham are carrying on the good 
work of keeping their village clean and 



tidy.’ They have now erected' three 
Litter Boxes on the village greens, made 
so that the paper, put in through an 
opening on one side, cannot be seen; 

TREASURE FROM 
THE DUST 

Cromwell’s Letter as Litter 

A letter of Oliver Cromwell was not 
long ago blowing about Piccadilly. 
When the antiquaries met at Burling¬ 
ton House one of their number told 
how it was lost and found. 

It had floated from a dust-cart to 
the feet of a passer-by, who, not being 
a Litter Lout, instead of letting the litter 
pass him by carefully picked it up. 

When he examined it he saw that the 
writing and the paper were ancient, and 
a friend of his, the antiquary, identified 
it as a letter by the Lord Protector. 

It is not often that dust-carts scatter 
prizes of this kind. They are more apt 
to distribute germs. But this letter, it 
appears, had come from a house that 
was being dismantled, and the* owner 
had set aside vast quantities of old 
documents for destruction. 


Not FORGOTTEN 
A Family Known to Cicero 

When Cossinia the Vestal closed her 
eyes for the last time in Tivoli near 
Rome, after 66 years of devoted service 
by the altar, the mourning was wide¬ 
spread and sincere. 

She had tended the altar through 
two-thirds of the second century ; it 
was meet that she should be buried 
in state. So her body was^ buried in a 
tomb of marble, her golden necklet and 
bracelets still adorning her, and a small 
doll of' olive wood which she had 
cherished was laid by her side. 

A fine inscription was graved on her 
tomb, for she, belonged to a family 
known to Cicero. 

Then, as one might think, the memory 
of Cossinia faded and was forgotten. 
Yet sometimes the faithful are long 
remembered, and who Cossinia was and 
what she did have been recalled after 
1700 years. Her tomb and her body 
have been found again. 

* They were discovered the other day 
by workmen digging the foundations 
for a new electricity station ! 


THE MAN WHO TAUGHT 
MUSSOLINI 
Fame and Praise Indeed 

No mute inglorious Miltons for Musso¬ 
lini I He has just made the literary 
Alfredo Oriani famous by giving a day 
to his memory. 

Children in the Italian schools will in 
future revere the memory of Alfredo 
Oriani because they will have a holiday 
in which to celebrate him. 

And who was Alfredo Oriani ? Mus¬ 
solini told them. Though he died 
twenty years ago without even winning 
a Nobel prize for literature, the world 
was beginning to know of him. 

He was a poet of Italy, a forerunner 
of Fascism, and he was a teacher of 
Mussolini. No more need be said. 

So that there should be no lingering 
doubt about Alfredo, the address of 
Mussolini on his greatness was ordered 
to be read to all little Italians as a 
masterpiece of literary criticism. 

. It is. We have never read anything 
like it. 

THE BATTLEFIELD OF 
PEACE 

15,000 Deaths a Year 

Safety First is no mere slogan. It 
has come to stay, and it may soon be an 
important part of everybody’s education. 
. Many children who will be enjoying 
Christmas this year might have been 
killed in street accidents but for the new 
road sense now taught in schools. 

How important is this road sense is 
seen in the statistics Of 1200 victims, 
346 were up to five years old, 639 between 
five and ten, but only 235 between ten 
and 15, the period when Safety First is 
being taught in schools. 

Every year nearly 15,000 persons are 
killed in what we call accidents, generally 
somebody’s carelessness. Of the 15,000 
deaths, 6000 are traffic and 6000 indus¬ 
trial accidents. Miscellaneous accidents 
reach the total of 3000, The most 
dangerous age is from 15 to 25 years. 


A SWORD OF FLAME 

. A real sword of flame was used the 
other day to save a man’s life. 

A workman in a toffee factory at 
Bootle was imprisoned between the roof 
and a huge bar of iron connected with 
the lift. It was impossible to release 
him except by cutting through the 
iron bar, so an expert in oxy-acetylene 
cutting was sent for. The trapped man 
was covered with sacking to protect 
him from the sparks, and the expert 
applied his flame to the iron angle and 
cut through it in a few seconds, and the 
man was saved. 


SEVENTY Years a 
New Zealander 

The Doctor Who Knew 
Florence Nightingale 

A doctor who worked with Florence 
Nightingale in the hospital at Scutari 
during the Crimean War has recently 
celebrated his 97th birthday. 

He is Dr. J. Giles, of Auckland, a New 
Zealander of over seventy years’ stand¬ 
ing, and he has filled all kinds of strange 
posts during his long life. He has been 
medical man and army surgeon, pioneer 
settler, farmer, gold-digger, magistrate, 
mining warden, newspaper editor, de¬ 
partmental under-secretary, and- a 
member of 13 Royal Commissions. 

In Camp at Scutari 

Dr. Giles was born in Somerset in 
1832, eight years before Captain William 
Hobson went to New Zealand to make 
the Treaty of Waitangi with' the 
Maori chiefs. When the Crimean War 
broke out he was a medical student- in 
London. He enlisted, and was sent to 
the camp at Scutari, where he met Flo¬ 
rence Nightingale and worked with her. 

After the war Dr. Giles went to New 
Zealand, and has remained there ever 
since. First of all he tried farming, but 
when gold was discovered he forsook 
the land and joined in the rush to 
Gabriel’s Gully in 1863. 

But he did not remain a gold-miner 
long. For a time he was editor of one of 
Auckland’s newspapers, and then he 
was appointed a magistrate. 

MONEY BEWITCHED 
One Fact;—Two Reasons 

If the youngest reader of the C.N. 
wants to know the meaning of depre¬ 
ciation of currency, let him heed this 
story, which is plain as a pikestaff. 

There was a great country called 
Germany, which went to war and spent 
all her gold. She was beaten, and her 
conquerors said: You must pay a 

fine because you went to war, and until 
you pay that fine our soldiers will stay 
in your country.” 

Some kindly people thought the 
soldiers would be lonely in that foreign 
land, so they went out to build club 
rooms and concert halls for the soldiers 
and sell them cheap meals. One night 
they collected 7s. 6d. from the 
soldiers.. The next morning it was only 
worth gd. The soldiers had been paid in 
German paper money, which was worth 
less and less every day ! 

That is one of the reasons why the 
Y.M.C.A. is 18,000 in debt after ii years’ 
work on the Rhine, and also one reason 
why people should not make war.- 


THE LUMINOUS ARROW 
AT SEA 
Something New 

The luminous arrows and other signs 
used by motorists have set an example 
to mariners. Luminous signs are to be 
used at sea. A Dutch cargo steamer. 
Batavier V, has tried them with such 
success that Board of Trade and Trinity 
House officials made an inspection of 
the ship when it arrived in London. 

Three huge arrows, each eight feet 
long, with glass fronts illuminated with 
powerful electric lamps behind, are 
placed on the bridge. One points left 
and another right, while the third, in 
the middle, points^ upward. If the 
captain is turning his ship to port he 
lights up the arrow pointing left; if 
going to starboard he lights up the 
arrow pointing right. If he lights up 
the vertical arrow it means “ Am going 
straight ahead. Please tell me what you 
are going to do.” 

The luminous signs can be seen by 
oncoming ships at a great distance, and 
many vessels are likely to follow the 
lead of Batavier V. 
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THE MOON AT 
HER NEAREST 

EFFECT ON THE EARTH 

Floods and Earthquakes That 
May Occur Next Week 

MOONRISE AND MOONSET 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Next week the Moon will be much in 
evidence, in more ways than one. 

In addition to being very high in the 
heavens, and being visible for about i6 
hours out of each 24, she will be excep¬ 
tionally near the Earth and will there¬ 
fore appear at her largest. The JMoon 
will be 29,500 miles nearer than she was 
on Decem&r 5, when at her farthest. 

This will make a material difference 
to our world because it happens at the 
time when our Earth is about at her 
nearest to the Sun,, the IMoon coming 
nearer than at any time since July. 

The Moon's exceptional tidal pull will 
consequently be added to the Sun's 
additional tidal pull and so extra high 



This picture shows how the Earth carries 
Britain up nearly 4000 miles toward the 
Moon between Moonrise and when the Moon 
is due south. Britain is at Moonrise on the 
right and Moonset on the left. 

spring-tides must be expected, with the 
resulting flooding which may be disas¬ 
trous in low-lying places if high winds 
occur at the same time. 

Yet another possible consequence is 
that this exceptional proximity of both 
Sun and Moon at the same time will, as 
a result of the additional stress and 
strain on the Earth, be a predisposing 
cause of earthquakes. 

The nearest point to the Earth will 
be reached at midday on Tuesday next, 
December 17, when the centre of the 
Moon will be 222,700 miles from the 
centre of the Earth. 

Astronomers invariably measure from 
the centre of worlds and suns, and by 
this means they obtain precision ; but 
as we are on the surface of our world 
we shall be nearly 4000 miles nearer 
to the JVIoon when she is due south, and 
this amount nearer than when the Moon 
is either rising or setting. 

Moreover, the middle of the Moon's 
disc is about 1000 miles nearer to us than 
either the circumference or the centre 
of her sphere. 

Summer and Winter Moonlight 

We see, therefore, that in the course of 
the seven or eight hours from the time 
when we first see the Moon near the 
horizon we are actually carried by the 
Earth up a great mountainside, as it 
were, to a height 4000 miles nearer to 
the Moon, and at the immense speed of 
some 700 miles an hour, in the latitude 
of England, When at the top of this 
great Earth “ mountain " we are at our 
nearest to'the Moon for that day, and she 
appears at her highest point in the sky. 

But on a summer night we are carried 
only about 2700 miles up this great 
Earth mountain because we in Britain 
are, at about midnight, then tilted by 
the Earth’s axis away from the ]\Ioon., 
We are, however, in summer time 
about as near to the Moon at midday as 
we are in winter at midnight. 

This explains why we see so much 
more of the INIoon in winter, when her 
light is most needed, than in the sum¬ 
mer, when she does not rise nearly so 
high in the sky and is not so much 
missed, G. F. M. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PAY 
EOR CHILDREN 

The New Bill and What 
It Does 

TEST FOR BE NEFITS 

Parliament is hard at work on, a new 
Insurance Bill. 

■Big as it is, it is only a temporary 
measure to tide things over till we have 
the result of a review of the whole field 
of social insurance on which a committee 
ofithe Cabinet is busy. 

The Bill adds over eight million 
pounds to the cost of insurance, but, 
in addition to this, the Chancellor has 
undertaken to raise an extra four mil¬ 
lions to help the Insurance Fund, which 
is 36 millions in debt. 

No increase is made in the allowances 
for adults out of work, but the allow¬ 
ances for their grown-up children is 
raised from 7s. to 9s. a week, and there 
are increases in the allowances for young 
people out of work, the greatest being 
an increase from los. to 14s. for boys 
of 18. The reason for this change is 
that the provision for the training of 
unemployed young people which was to 
be given in addition has never come 
into operation. 

Another change, one which has been 
greatly criticised, provides that when 
the school leaving age is raised from ij 
to 15 years the age for unemployment 
insurance shall be lowered from 16 to 
15 to meet it. Children of 15 have little 


The Slums are Coming 
Down 

F all the shameful things in 
England there is nothing to 
beat the slums. It is perfectly 
true that in a properly civilised 
country no Government would 
exist which refused to sweep away 
these foul places. 

guT the slums are going. In 
London the County Council 
has built about fifty thousand 
homes, enough for a population as 
big as Plymouth. Over 500 peqple 
write to the Council for houses 
every day, and the work of meet¬ 
ing their demand goes on, 

From a striking article in My Magazine 
for January, ready December 13. 


difficulty in finding work (the pinch 
comes later), so that the fund will gain 
from their contributions rather than 
lose by Out-of-w^ork pay. It is clear 
that for these boys and girls, as well as 
for those a little older, unemployment 
pay should be conditional on their going 
back to school. One good provision, 
however, is that children remaining at 
school up to 16 are treated as if they 
had paid in one week’s contribution to 
the insurance fund for every two weeks 
they are at school. 

The other important thing the Bill 
does is to change the ground on which 
unemployment benefit may be refused. 
At present it may be refused if the 
authorities are convinced the‘applicant 
is nqt genuinely seeking work." 

Under the new arrangement benefit 
cannot be refused unless it is proved 
that the applicant has refused or 
neglected to apply for an actual situa¬ 
tion which was suitable for him and 
known by him to be vacant. The 
authorities, before refusing benefit, must 
be able to show in the first place that 
suitable employment in the claimant's 
usual occupation was available and that 
he could reasonably have b'e^n ex¬ 
pected to know it was available ; and 
he is disqualified if he is unable to 
show that he has taken reasonable 
steps to obtain such employment. 



SEAMEN AT GENEVA 

A Question of Courtesy 
All Round 

CARRYING OUR DOMESTIC 
TROUBLES ABROAD 

A much-esteemed correspondent calls our 
attention to the criticism of the slu'powners 
in the C.N. account of the Geneva Conference, 
and we much regret if the confusion and strife 
between the Seamen and the Trade Union 
Congress has led to an error of judgment 
on the part of the C.N. We therefore return 
to the subject below. 

The question arises whether, when 
two representative public bodies are in 
disagreement, one or the other should 
carry the difference into an iiiternationa] 
conference, and so throw discredit on 
the Government of its country. 

We are indebted to a correspondent 
for reminding us that, while the ship¬ 
owners and the National Union of 
Seamen are generally in agreement, the 
Union has long been out of harmony 
with the Trade Union Congress. As a 
result of this, when the British Govern¬ 
ment appointed Mr, Ben Tillett, M.P., as 
Workers’ Delegate at the Maritime. 
Conference both the shipowners and 
the Seamen's Union declined to partici¬ 
pate, though the Union was invited to 
assist ]\Ir. Tillett with an adviser, 

A Thousand Pities 

On its part the Union carried its 
quarrel into an international con¬ 
ference ; on their part the shipowners 
held aloof on the ground that the men’s 
delegate should have been a member 
of the Union. 

The C.N. much regrets if, in reporting 
the outcome of the conference, our 
League of Nations correspondent mis¬ 
represented the shipowners. But it is 
a thousand pities two such important 
bodies as the T.U.C. and the Seamen's 
Union could not have been friends for 
so great an occasion, and so avoided 
what was on the face of it an act of 
discourtesy to their own Government, 
which, in this case, it must be remem¬ 
bered, is a Labour Government. 

IMeanwhile the governing body of the 
I.L.O. is going to examine the whole 
problem of maritime conferences with 
a view to avoiding such unfortunate 
difficulties as have arisen this year. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

Does the Dew in the Morning Rise 
or Fall? 

Neither, It is precipitated or condensed 
owing to the cold from the moisture or 
aqueous vapour in the air. 

What Does George R.l. Mean? 

This is the way King George V signs his 
name, the R standing for Rex, or king, and 
the I for Imperator, or emperor, these two 
words being Latin. 

Is the Sun Burning? 

Yes: it is a ball of fire that has been 
burning for millions of years, but is so 
vast that it will be many millions years 
before it is burned out, that is, before it 
becomes as cool as the Moon. 

What Are the Six Most Populous Cities 
of the World ? 

London, 7,476,168 ; New York, 6,103,384 ; 
Berlin, '4,000,000; Paris, 3,000,000; 
Chicago, 2,701,705 ; Osaka, 2,115,000. 

What Is a Crabapple? 

A small and tart apple of which there 
are several varieties. The wild crab of 
Northern Europe is the original from 
which all our dessert apples have been 
developed. The crabapple itself is now 
cultivated for ornament or for jelly-making. 

How Many Gallons Has a CuBic 
Foot of Water ? 

According to English computation it 
contains approximately GJ gallons, the 
English imperial gallon containing 277*274 
cubic inches. The American gallon, how¬ 
ever, is the Winchester gallon of 231 cubic 
inches, and so in America a cubic foot of 
water contains 7I gallons. 




and 

(bnergy 


lyTERRY and happy—full of 
^ energy and romping fun 
—every father and mother de¬ 
lights in this evidence of glorious 
health. 

The energy and vitality children 
are so prodigal in spending have 
to be made good from the 
energy-creating elements to be 
obtained only from nourish¬ 
ment. The children are growing 
—physically and mentally—and 
nourishment is essential for 
healthy growth. 

During the growing years of 
childhood more nourishment is 
necessary than ordinary food 
contains. Children need 
“ Ovaltine as their daily bever¬ 
age, for this delicious food 
beverage supplies concentrated 
nourishment in an easily di¬ 
gested form. 

“ Ovaltine ” is prepared from 
the richest of Natures tonic 
foods—malt, milk and eggs. It 
contains a superabundance of 
the nutritive elements which 
build up brain and body and 
create energy and vitality. 
Make “ Ovaltine ” your child¬ 
ren’s dally beverage. Note 
their increased energy and 
vitality, and see on their cheeks 
the glow which comes only from 
the enjoyment of perfect health. 



Prices in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 

1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin. 

P .475 
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Handy to hand round, easy to eat, 
every round in its own wrapping kept 
fresh with all its flavour. Nestle’sl 

That's the creamy milk chocolate—the 

1 , 

choc that’s choc-full of goodness. 

NESTLES 

Mff IK,CHOCOLATE 

NAPOUTAtNS 


WATER FOR ALL 
OUR MILLIONS 

Supplying London’s 
Countless Needs 

5000 TUMBLERS FOR 
ONE SOLID GRAIN 

As far back as 1892 a Royal Com¬ 
mission of seven eminent engineers and 
scientists was appointed to consider 
whether, taking into consideration the 
growth of the population of London, 
the sources of water supply were 
adequate for its needs. 

It was then estimated that the popu¬ 
lation of Water London will be in 1931 
about II millions, and that the daily 
supply of water necessary will be 
about 395 ■ million gallons. It was 
stated that the Thames would provide 
at least 300 million gallons ; the Lea 
52 million gallons ; wells in the Lea 
Valley 40 million gallons ; wells in the 
Kent district 28 million gallons ; making 
a total of 420 gallons. 

It is estimated that every day 260 
million gallons of water are pumped 
through .7000 miles of mains in the 
London Water area, the average supply 
to each consumer being 36 gallons a day. 

A Terrible Bogey 

On one hot summer day London was 
credited with having used 350 million 
gallons. The public should not be 
frightened by the terrible bogey of 
microbes in unfiltered river water. How 
many microbes do they think they 
drink in the morning milk ? They 
could be counted by the thousand. It 
is not a matter of the quantity of the 
bacteria which we drink in our milk or 
water, but of their quality. We are 
taking bacteria into our systems every 
day with everything we eat and drink. 
Our river waters teem with microbes, 
but when subjected to careful sand 
filtration it has been shown that they are 
to be counted only by tens and hundreds. 

One of the greatest authorities in 
England, speaking of the chemical 
examination and bacteriological exam¬ 
ination, declared that London water is 
remarkably pure, and that if we wished 
to assimilate one grain of solid matter 
in London water we should have to drink 
5000 tumblers full of it. 

THE DIAMOND ON THE 
ENVELOPE 
Counting Our Letters 

Many of us have perhaps been won¬ 
dering what is the meaning of the little 
diamond shape stamped on the front of 
our letters a few weeks ago. 

This is the Post Office system of 
counting the number of letters passing 
through the post. 

At a given week in the year every 
postal packet passing through the Post 
Office is counted inward -and outward, 
and this is done all over the British 
Isles at the same time. In one large 
town it was found that the local post 
office dealt with a quarter of a million 
letters a day, and these could not pos¬ 
sibly be counted by hand in the ordinary 
way. Outward letters were automatic¬ 
ally counted by the recording meter 
in connection with the stamping 
machine which makes the wavy lines 
seen on the envelopes, but it was not 
possible to count the inward letters in 
the same way, so a portion of the ap¬ 
paratus used (a little die) was responsi¬ 
ble for the diamond-shaped impression 
which set many people wondering and 
made everybody inquisitive. 


To C.N. Motorists 

Do Not Buy Petrol 
From Ugly Stations 


TALES FROM A 
SLAVE STATE 

A SAILOR’S STORIES 

The Faithful Negro Who Kept 
His Master’s Money 

THE THREE SHIPS 

When America entered the war she 
sent a division of battleships com¬ 
manded by Admiral Hugh Rodman to 
serve under Admiral Beatty in the 
Grand Fleet. 

Admiral Rodman came to love Eng¬ 
lishmen, and Englishmen came to love 
him, and there will be friends on both 
sides of the Atlantic for his memoirs. 

He comes from Kentuck3=^, and says 
that Kentucky folk believe that their 
chief town, Frankfort, is the centre of 
the Universe. 

Kentucky was a slave-keeping State 
in Rodman’s boyhood, but the Negroes 
belonging to his father were well 
treated and faithful. Once Mr. Rodman 
wanted to send money to a brother who 
had to hide during the Civil War. 
Uncle Jim was given the bags of gold, 
and set off on horseback. He returned 
after six weeks, having failed to find 
his master’s brother. At the time his 
master ^vas away, and he buried the 
money in tins in the garden. 

Where the Money Came From 

When Mr. Rodman returned and 
counted the money he found 20 dollars 
too much. 

" Jim,” he said, ” the money is not 
right. How is this ? ” 

Jim trembled, and declared that he 
had not stolen anything. 

Mr. Rodman said there was too much 
money, not too little, and then Uncle Jim 
confessed. He had feared someone would 
tamper with the gold and that suspicion 
would fall on him. Again and again he 
dug it up and tried to count it, but the 
poor old fellow could never count it all, 
so he decided to make good any possible 
deficiency by adding all the money he 
had to his master’s. 

Those were days of sailing ships as 
well as slaves. As a young officer Rod- 
man had a colleague who w^as always in 
trouble for his lack of initiative. 

Shark Tournaments 

Once, when it was his watch, the 
captain came on deck, looked at the 
black skies, and, having heard ho order 
given to shorten sail, said : ” IVIr. X. 
this looks like an exceptionally heavy 
squall ■ coming ; have you made any 
preparation for it ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” came the reply, ” I have 
sent below for my rain clothes'* 

” Then go below and take ten days to 
put them on ! ” roared the captain. 

During many years at sea, Admiral 
Rodman has seen all sorts of queer 
people and queer customs, but nothing 
queerer than the shark tournaments held 
in the Hawaiian Islands, when a swim¬ 
mer would dive into a pool and try to 
get alongside a shark in order to slip 
his fingers into its gills so as to stop its 
breathing. 

A Lucky Shot 

What w^ould these youths think of the 
white men who do ihcir big game 
hunting from cars with pow^erful rifles ? 
The Hawaiian would not think much of 
their sportsmanship. 

That wwd reminds us of one of the 
best yarns of this Kentucky admiral. 
A boy at the naval academy had to do 
an examination paper in naval history, 
and w’as nonplussed by the question : 
Why did the Continental Allies lose the 
Battle of Trafalgar to the British forces 
under Lord Nelson ? 

But he had a lucky shot and replied. 

For lack of three ships—^leadership, 
seamanship, and marksmanship.” 

In the admiral’s opinion there is 
little wrong today with any British or 
American ship—except statesmanship. 
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HORNBY TRAIN WEEK! 

SEE THE SPECIAL DISPLAYS 

OF HORNBY TRAINS IN ALL 
THE SHOPS THIS WEEK! 


CHAPTER 23 
In Market Torridge 

PLEASANT little man with a face like a 
robin's was ilr. Tilly, the bookseller 
of iMarket Torridge. 

It was the sharp nose jutting out from 
two cushions of cheeks with a pair of beady 
eyes which gave him this look, and the 
bright red waistcoat zealously worn in all 
weathers, which convinced his customers, 
that he courted the cheerful resemblance. 
Perhaps he did. For like a robin also he 
hopped to and fro between his counter and 
door all day; back to the counter as soon 
as a customer entered, and out to the door 
when that customer took his departure to 
gaze after liim and watch which way he 
was going. 

So it came about that Peter spied the 
little man at his door at the same instant 
that the two beads of eyes espied him. 

" Now wherever,” mused Mr. Tilly, 

“ does this long lad come from ? ” 

Peter to himself breathed, “ Hope he’s in 
form I ” For Peter was beginning to feci 
rather nervous now that, so much might 
depend upon his adroitness. 

Back -Mr. Tilly hopped. When his visitor 
entered he came darting from behind a 
tall case of books. 

” Yes, young sir,” he chirped, ” and what 
can I do for you ? 

Peter jumped to that at once. So he 
first gave his message, and then said that 
this was his first visit to Market Torridge, 
that he found it delightful, that he meant to 
explore it thoroughly, that he supposed it 
must be ” tremendously old and all that,” 
and which of the kings, please, had built 
the cross in the square ?—all interspersed with 
some gossip about himself. And having 
thus, as he hoped, established cordial 
relations, he stopped to take breath and 
give Mr. Tilly an innings, when, had he been 
listening as hard as he seemed to be, he 
would have learned quite a lot about 
Torridge and its antiquities. But, although 
his manner presented perfect attention, his 
mind was wondering how to begin about 
Pape. He was standing, with his back to the 
door, at the counter. On his right was the 
window with rows of books upon shelves, 
which were reached from the inside by two 
sliding glass panels. As soon as Mr. Tilly 
came to a pause, with a ” JMay I, please ? ” 
Peter slid back the panel beside him and, 
stretching out his arm, extracted a book. 
He studied its title page, took a glance at 
the index, then casually began to read one 
of the chapters, 

” You arc fond of books ? ” Mr. Tilly 
demanded at once. 

” Very,” said Peter truthfully. 

“ Then you know that one, perhaps ? ” 

"No, I don't think I do.” Peter lifted 
Ms eyes. ” But I’m wondering if it’s the 
one that Mr. Pape mentioned ? ” 

The little bookseller brushed some snuff 
from his scarlet waistcoat. 

” Did you sell j\Ir. Pape a copy ? ” 

” Mr, Pape ? ” the little man echoed, con¬ 
tracting his forehead till the wrinkles ran 
right up his shiny bald head. ” Mr. Pape ? 
Mr. Pape ? No, I don’t think I know the 
gentleman.” 

“Oh, but surely ! Isn’t he staying in 
IMarket Torridge ? ” 

” I think not.” Mr. Tilly grew sharp 
and decisive. “No, no, there’s no one of 
that name here,” he said with a snap. 

” But he might be staying at the hotel ? ” 
Peter ventured. 

” At the Falcon’s Arms ? No, no. 
They’ve no visitors there. Mr. Parsons, 
the proprietor, told me so himself only 
yesterday. He was complaining that his 
visitors had not begun yet. But if your 
friend comes to Torridge I'm sure to see 
him ; shall 1 give him a message or say 
that you asked for him ? ” The beady eyes 
were sparkling with curiosity. 

Peter lowered his to the book while he 
reflected. Had he bungled his errand, 
done more harm than good by possibly 
putting the mysterious l^ape on his guard 
should he happen to ^ come here and see 
Mr. Tilly?” 

” Yes, sir ? Yes, sir ? What can I do 
for you, sir ? ” 

This interruption to Peter’s thoughts had 
come from the bookseller, who had simul¬ 
taneously made a dart to the door. For a 
man had stopped at the door, where he 
liad paused for an instant and then gone 
down the street, the bookseller after him. 

Back popped Mr. Tilly. ” You must 
excuse me,” he panted, ” I don't often 
leave my customers so unceremoniously. 
But I thought perhaps the fellow wasn't 


sure of the shop, and in these hard times 
we can't afford to lose trade.” 

” Not much ! ” smiled Peter, who liad 
half turned liis head but only in time to 
glimpse his companion’s coat-tails. Now 
the question was : should he make some 
excuse and depart, or—— 

” He wouldn’t have been the gentleman 
you were enquiring after ? ” 

- ” I didn’t see him ! ” said Peter, giving a 
start. ” I had my back to the door when you 
darted off. What was he like ? ” 

” A foreigner by the looks of him., Brown 
as a berry. 

” Did you overtake him ? ” 

” I did.” 

” And what did he say ? ” 

“ What did he say ? ” echoed IMr. Tilly 
indignantly. ” I said to him, ' Did you 
want anything in my shop, sir ? ' And he 
looked at me as if I were dirt, and just 
muttered. Dirt! And you should have 
seen the dirt on his boots. Ife might have 
come straight from the fields ! ” 

Peter’s heart fluttered wildly. ” Was he 
tall ? ” he asked quietly. 

” No, A squat chap. Dark as they make 
’em. Hard, ugly-eyed chap. Now, would 
that be your Mr.^Pape, sir ? ” 

” No,” said Peter, taking a pull on himself. 
” I’m sorry I lost you a customer, Mr. Tilly. 
For I suppose that chap at the door saw 
someone in here and thought you were 
too busy to attend to him ? ” 

He could see your back from the door,” 
Mr. Tilly assented, ” so maybe that’s how 
it was; but I don’t want his custom. A 
nasty, muttering foreigner—that's all he 
was, sir ! ” The little bookseller, seemed 
unaccountably prejudiced against for¬ 
eigners, But then he had never set foot 
beyond his own shores. 

Now what to say about Pape ? Peter 
had not decided as he stooped to return 
the book to the window. As he was 
stooping, with his head through the slide 
and his fingers in the act of replacing the 
book, his eyes encountered another pair 
of eyes within three feet of him on the other 
side of the pane. 

In a flash they had gone. But Peter well 
knew them. The next moment I\Ir. 
Scharner had entered the shop. 

” Peter, what a start you gave me ! ” 
he was crying. ” When I chanced to glance 
at the window as I was passing and saw 
your face there I declare I was stupefied. 
For I thought you were up at the hotise. 
Wliatevcr are you doing here ? ” 

Peter stammered. ” And I thought you 
were up on the moor, sir.” 

” No butterflies,” Mr. Scharner uttered 
laconically. His glance flitted round the 
shop. “ So what did I do, Peter, but pop 
into that motor ’bus at Bennet's Cross. 
It's my first visit to Market Torridge. What 
a quiet little spot I ” 

” Yes,” muttered Peter, looking at Mr. 
Tilly, who must be finding it quite an 
event, Peter thought, to have three total 
strangers in his shop the same day. But 
the little bookseller was staring at Scharner. 
” Haven’t I,” he said suddenly, ” seen you 
before, sir ? ” 

” No, I've never been to Market Torridge 
before. You've seen me on the moor 
perhaps,” laughed Mr. Scharner, 

Mr. Tilly shook his head. “No, it 
wasn’t there, sir. I must be mixing you up 
with somebody else.” Business instincts re¬ 
turned. ” But what can I do for you ? ” 

“ Nothing today, thanks. But what is 
my young friend looking for ? ” 

Peter got the answer in first. “ I came 
about some books for Major Chris,” he 
said promptly. And he prayed that the 
bookseller would not mention Pape. 

“ Always make yourself useful,” approved 
Mr. Scharner. “ But how extraordinary 
that I should just happen to see you ! ” 

“ Yes,” muttered Peter, who could not 
get out of his mind the intent look in the 
man’s eyes when they peered through the 
glass. “ Yes, very strange,” he repeated in 
a different tone, 

Mr, Scharner ignored the questioning 
tone. “ Well, I’m very glad,” he answered, 
smiling a little, ” because now I shall have 
your company on the way back.” He 
seemed in a hurry. But Peter was in • a 
greater one, dreading every instant that 
Tilly would refer to Pape. But the book¬ 
seller was staring mutely at his companion 
with the dubious expression of one who 
can't trust his memory. So Peter took his 
leave without further ado. , 

]\Ir. Scharner accompanied him. Side 
by side they walked up the street. The 
little bookseller stood at his door and 
stared after them. 

Conlinuedi on the nest page 



JVa, t mpcciul LocatnoHve aiul 
Tenderj SJt, Prices : IjOconio-> 
live ^ Tender, 31—, 



A’o. 2 Special Locoinotive and 
Tender^ L.NJSJt, Prices: lioco- 
motive, 22IG, Tender, SjO, 



"So, 2 Spechil Tanit Tjocoinoiive, 
Price 22JO^ 



Xo, 2 Special J^ocbinotive and 
Tend€r,L,]M.S, Prices ; tocomo- 
tive, 22IG, Tender, 5jG. 


Now is the best time to see the 
Hornby Railway System demon< 
strated, for dealers everywhere ar5 
making special displays of these 
famous trains and accessories. 

This year Hornby Trains are better 
than ever. 

There are tfne-to-type models of 
L.N.E.R., L.M.S.R., G.W.R. and S.R. 
Locomotives, fitted with exception¬ 
ally powerful mechanisms that make 
possible bigger loads and longer runs. 
The rolling stock includes Pullman 
Coaches, Passenger Coaches, Wagons and 
Vans of the latest types—all beautifully 
enamelled in the correct railway colours. 
Among the splendid range of accessories 
are, Stations, Signals, Bridges, Tunnels, 
Level-crossings, Turntables, Engine 
Sheds—all built in perfect proportion 
and realistic in design. 

.Almost every operation in modern 
railway practice can be carried out 
with a Hornby Railway. The fun and 
fascination never cndl 

You’ll be a Hornby Train enthusiast 
from the first momejit you begin to 
operate your Hornby Railway. So \vill 
Dad I Take him with you to your 
dealer’s to-day. On no account miss 
this great railway week. 


HORNBY TRAIN 

PRICES 


JllO Passenger Set .. 

.. .. Gj- 

No, 

1 Goods Set .... ., 

201- 

Ml Passenger Set .. 

.. .. 7/0 

No, 

1 Special Passenger Set 

32,0 

M2 Passenger Set .. 

.. .. »/- 

No, 

1 Special Goods Set 

30!- 

M Goods Set . , 


No, 

1 Tanh Goods Set .. 

22 ;g 

A^o. 0 Passenger Set 

.. . . 13/- 

No, 

2 Special Pullman Set. . . 

33!— 

No, 0 Goods Set 

.. .. 13f- 

No, 

2 Special GoocTs Set 

33 f— 

No, 1 Passenger Set 

.. .. 231- 

No, 

2 Mixed Goods Set 

371G 



BOYS—GET THE NEW HORNBY BOOK OF TRAINS 

BEST EVER ISSUED 

The new Hornby Book of Trains tells a wonderful story of our railways. Read how a 
locomotive is driven—how the driver and the fireman carry out their duties—how the 
permanent way is kept in repair-—how mail trains work 
by day and night—how four British Expresses have 
achieved world-wide fame. 

Then read all about the new “ better than ever ” Hornby 
Trains with thoir enormously powerful mechanisms. There are 
beautiful illustrations in full colour, together nath descriptions and 
prices of all Hornby Train Sets, Rolling Stock and Accessories. 

Get a copy to-d.'iy from your dealer, price 3d., or send 4 
in stamps-direct to us and wo will send you a copy, post free. 

If yoii order direct mention the names ana addresses of two or 
three of your chums and we will send them some interesting 
Hornby literature. Write clearly and be sure to put the letters 
AD after your own name for reference. 

HORNBY 

TRAINS 

BRITISH and guaranteed 

MANUFACTURED BY MECCANO LTD. (Dept. A.D.) OLD SWAN LIVERPOOL 
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JACKO Starts things Going 


CHAPTER 24 

Wind and Rain 

ETER was strangely silent all the way 
home. Although his companion tried 
to make conversation it was impossible 
to respond with his usual liveliness because 
his thoughts kept piling questions upon 
him, spreading them out in his mind: 

1. If Mr, Pape should go into Tilly’s 
shop would the bookseller disclose that he 
was being asked about ? 

2. What was Guymer doing in Market 
Torridge ? 

3. Mr. Scharner had not glanced through 
the window by chance. He had deliberately 
peeped through it. Why ? 

4. Was it merely coincidence which had 
brought Guymer and Mr. Scharner to 
Market Torridge on the same day ? 

The only answers Peter could find were 
disturbing ones. And when they got their 
chance next day to discuss it his ally had no 
satisfactory solutions to offer. Major 
Chris said, “ No, you did not bungle your 
errand; for you found out that Mn Pape has 
not yet turned up in Torridge. Still, I’m 
not sure that it isn’t a pity I sent you.” 

“ Because if Pape does turn up there Tilly 
may put him on his guard ? ” 

” Unconsciously, of course. But the 
man’s such a gossip. He is pretty sure to 
repeat your conversation. Which as natur¬ 
ally will put Pape on the qui viveT 

Peter kept silence a moment. Then he 
said thoughtfully, “ Major Chris, do you 
still think Pape is the danger ? ” 

" Query ? But I feel he’s the key to the 
mystery,” said Major Chris. 

“ And Guymer ? What was he doing 
in Market Torridge ? ” 

“ Query ? ” repeated the Major, “ He 
may have gone there on some perfectly 
natural errand.” 

“ Couldn’t you sound Colonel Grevel ? ” 
Peter suggested. 

Major Chris smiled wryly. “ No,” he 
replied, “ You've only to mention the 
man and the Colonel shies like a horse. 
No, well do no good, friend Peter, by 
mentioning Guymer. Have you told the 
Colonel you saw him in Market Torridge ? ” 

“ No, I haven’t,” said Peter. 

“ Then don’t,” warned his ally, “ Now 
push me along a bit.” Major Chris closed 
his eyes. 

Continued in the last column 


J ACKO was very interested in the new 
hotel that was being put up in 
Monkeyville High Street. 

It was a magnificent building, . a 
regular skyscraper, 

** You should see the lifts,” cried 
Jacko, who had managed to wriggle 
himself inside one day. “ They are like 
rooms. And all gold.” 

“ Wicked extravagance 1 ” pro¬ 
nounced Mother Jacko. ” I don’t know 
what we’re coming to. There was no¬ 
thing like it in my young days.” 


” I’d love to be there for the opening,” 
sighed Jacko. 

” Dear me ! Haven’t you had ^^our 
invitation ? ” remarked Big Brother 
Adolphus sarcastically. 

“ Don’t need one,” grinned Jacko ; 

they’ll let me in without.” 

And as he said that an idea came into 
his head. It ought to be no end of a 
lark, he thought. 

“ I'll get in somehow,” he promised 
himself. ''Much too good to miss.” 

He got in right enough when the 
time came, through the kitchens at the 


back ; there was so much hurry and 
bustle that no one noticed him. But it 
was the dining-room where lie wanted to 
get, where all the fun was. 

He looked round, A waiter’s suit was 
hanging up behind a door. Jacko 
snatched it down, darted away with it, 
and in a few minutes was back again in 
the great kitchen. 

” Now some plates ! ” he murmured, 
pouncing on a little pile stacked up on 
a table in front of him. ” Ah ! And 
some soup. The very thing ! ” 


With the empty plates in one hand 
and another full of soup in the other, 
Jacko flew up the stairs into the crowded 
dining-room. 

Alas ! He had only got as far as the 
door when an excited guest barged into 
him— and sent everything flying ! 

It was a disastrous beginning to the 
evening. The manager was furious, 
but before he could get at the cause of 
all the trouble Jacko was far away. 

It was left to Father to settle with 
the young rascal, and he did it very 
effectively with a brand new cane. 


December 74 , 1929 


1 

By now Peter knew that when Major 
Chris closed his eyes he wanted to do 
another spell of hard thinking, so in silence 
the chair proceeded the length of the 
lime walk, and in silence returned to the 
shrubs at the end. Then the occupant’s 
free hand went up. The signal to halt. 
So Peter halted and waited, his breath 
coming faster in the throb of suspense. 

“ Peter Franklin ? ” The eyes were 
half unveiled, the voice a mere whisper. 

“ Peter Franklin ? How long have you 
known your tutor ? ” 

Peter flushed. ” He came last Septem¬ 
ber,” he uttered. 

The eyes had opened and were full on 
his own. “ Peter, is he a good man ?, A 
man we could trust ? ” 

Peter answered question with, question. - 
“ Do you think he and Guymer,” he 
breathed, “ went into Torridge together ? ” 
“You are shirking, Peter, my friend,” 
Major Chris returned dryly. Then the 
baffling smile crossed his face and was 
gone again. “ Before we bother ourselves 
with that question, Peter, you tackle the 
one I’ve just asked you. Can we trust 
Scharner ? Are we safe in turning our 
dual alliance into a triple one ? ” 

A thrush had started singing. It sang 
from full throat. It was perched on a bough 
in the limes and its mate flew to join it. 
For a moment they could hear the birds 
chattering together, and then this chattering 
stopped and the song poured again. When 
presently it ceased there fell such a silence 
that it seemed as if the world had come to a 
standstill, s 

And Peter, in the grip of conflicting 
emotions, felt an inscrutable fear of breaking 
this silence. He felt like one who has 
come to the brink of deep waters and dares 
neither to take the plunge nor to turn away. 

Nor did Major Chris break the stillness. 
He sat watching Peter, whose face was 
twitching, whose white teeth were clenched 
on his lip. And then, “ I only know,” he 
stammered out desperately, “ that Mr. 
Scharner didn't glance at the window by 
accident. I only know . . I feel almost 
certain . . that he wouldn’t have come 
into the shop if our eyes had not met. I 
think , . he was . . he was looking for 
someone, but didn’t want to be seen.” 

Major Chris uttered quietly, “ Y'ou have 
answered my question.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 



BOYHOOD’S BEST DAYS - 
BUILDING WITH MECCANO 

If you want to have the happiest possible boyhood— 
be a Meccano boy. If you want to be imaginative and 
resourceful—if you want your days to be full of fun and 
thrills-—be a Meccano boy. There is no other hobby in 
the world so wonderful or so fascinating. Meccano is 
real engineering in miniature—all the parts arc minia¬ 
tures of the corresponding parts in real engineering 
practice. They are all standardised and interchangeable, 
and with your Meccano Outfit you will be able to build 
hundreds of working models—Cranes, Bridges, Conveyors, 

Aeroplanes, Cars, Locomotives — and gain practical 
engineering experience that will be of inestimable value 
to you in later life. 

Each model you make will give you the joy of achieve¬ 
ment, and you will experience that feeling of satis¬ 
faction that comes only after creating something with 
your own hands. 

Meccano, the most thrilling hobby in the worlds 
becomes more fascinating every day. This year the’ 
scope of the Outfits is greater than ever, for never before 
have so many models been shown in the Manuals of 
Instructions. 

Ask your dealer to show you the 1929 Meccano Outfits. 




See the Wonderful Meccano Scene 
in the Drury Lane Pantomime. 



PRICES OF MECCANO OUTFITS 

Outfit 

Ao. 00 . 

iVo. 0 .. 

No. 1 . 

Ko, 2 . 

No, 3 .. .. 

No, 4 . .. oO/- 

No, 5 {Carton) . 6 . 5 /- 

No, 5 {I^namellcd Cabinet) Voj- 

No. 6 {Carton) . tl 5 !- 

No. 0 {Enamelled Cabinet) liiOj- 
No, 7 {Enamelled Cabinet) 8031 ’ 


AIECCANO 


SEND FOR THIS NEW MECCANO BOOK-IT’S FREE! 

It is l^mful of beautiful illustrations showing the marvel¬ 
lous engmeering models that can be built wdth Meccano. 
All the Meccano Outfits are fully described and many other 
interesting details of this w'on- 
derful hobby are given. 

We will send you a free 
copy of this new Meccano 
Book in exchange for the 
names and addresses of three 
of your chums. 

VTite clearly and put 
No. 27 after your name for 
reference. 


MECCANO LTD. (DEPT. 27) 


OLD SWAN 


LIVERPOOL 
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Let’s pretend we’re 
detectives 

That’s a fine game for keen young eyes. But 
are your eyes quick enough to defend 3^our 
health ? Hiding in everything that’s dirty there 
are millions of dangerous thieves—stealthy 
invisible germs waiting to steal away your 
health. 

So when you come in from play never wait to 
be told to wash. Lifebuoy is always handy— 
Mother sees to that. And while the Lifebuoy 
lather cleans away the grime, the Lifebuoy 
health element is arresting the harmful germs 
that trespass on your skin. . Besides, you feel 
fine when you wash with Lifebuoy. 



-{brheaf^ 
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LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED PORT SUNLIGHT 


Two Friends Over, 
r^orth Pole • 


The 


The world has just been thrilled 
by Commander Byrd's flight 
over the South Pole. . 

In My Magazine for Januaty, 
on sale December 13 , is the 
remarkable story of the first 
men to fly over the North Pole. 

Ask for 

MY MAGAZINE 


Edited hy Arthur Mee 


Is. 




Delicious, warmin?, cheering, ; 
A 9d. bottle of Masoa*s • 
Essence makes 100 slasses ■ 
of Ginger Wine-~-a8 good as ■ 
Ginger Wine can be. - 


Buy a bottle to-day from 
your GROCER, STORES 
or CHEMISTj or send W- 
and W6 wilt post a bottle and 
give you name of nearest agent. 


t HEWBALL & MASON, Ltd., NOTTINGHAH: 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE Sd. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/0 {and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET FEK CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. FEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad), usually 20/6. Fleet price 4/-,' 
:>r with 5* coupons only^ 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2/- 
jxtra. 


CREMONA 

goxxtt g 


|Have ycti tried Cremetna Chocolate rpifee2| 



STOP THAT GOLD 



4 

I'M. 


1 


4 

drop'OfayQur hasfdkeFehiei” 5| 

3 

Between the first and the second 
sneeze there is time to take pre- ^ 
cautions. You can either neglect 
the oncoming cold, with all its 
unpleasant and possibly dangerous 
consequences, or you can stop the 
infection with Vapex.” 


m 

M 


Di 




“Vapex” is so pleasant that nobody 
who has ever used it hesitates be¬ 
tween the two alternatives. Simply 
put a drop on the handkerchief. 
As you breathe it grows stronger 
and stronger. It searches out the 
germs and deprives them of their 
power for mischief. The head is 
relieved. The “stuffiness” goes. The 
whole respiratory system is gently 
stimulated to increased resistance. 


“ Vapex ” stops colds quickly because 
it goes straight to the cause of the 
trouble—the germs which multiply 
so rapidly in the warm passages of 
the nose and throat. The simple 
act of breathing the “Vapex” vapour 
brings a powerfully active germicide 
into direct contact with the germs. 

Of Chemists, 2f- and 3/- per bottle 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD., BARDSLEY VALE 
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ine Children’s Nevvspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for iis. a year. See below 


CHILDREN'S newspaper 

December 14, 1929 ^ Everv Thursday 2d. 


Every Thursday 2d. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly. My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6 d. a year {Canada l4s.) 


THE BRAN TUB 

Unloading a Lorry 
pouR men unloaded a lorry con¬ 
taining sacks of grain. Each 
man made 14 journeys. If the 
load had been made up in larger 
sacks so that each sack contained 
16 lb. more the men would only 
have needed to make 10 journeys 
to do the work. 

What weight of grain did the 
lorry' contain ? Amwzr next week 

Wild Flowers of the Month 

The Wallflower 

Qne of the most fragrant of 
spring flowers, the wall¬ 
flower is even now sometimes 
found blossoming in 
sheltered situations 
that get what little 
sun there is in 
winter. Trouba¬ 
dours and knights 
used to place the 
wallflower in their 
caps to express con- 
stancy to their 
ideals. According 
to an old legend it 
is the changed body 
of a fair lady who while trying to 
leave a castle where she was im¬ 
prisoned, to flee witli her Romeo, fell 
and was killed on the stones below. 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
QreenFINCHES are now collect¬ 
ing in flocks. Black-headed 
gulls are coming ashore and 
following, the plough near the 
coast, the sulphur-tuft fungus is 
fouiid growing on or about rotting 
stumps and logs. The peacock 
butterfly is often seen when a 
spell of sunshine has warmed up 
the place where it is hibernating. 
The wallflower is occasionally 
seen in blossom in slieltered places 
at this season. 

Do You Live at Kew ? 
pHE old spelling of this name is 
Keye, and it comes from the 
Old French kay or cai and means 
a point of land at the quay. 

Day and Night Chart 






Darkness, twilight, and daylight 
in the middle of next week, the 
daylight grows shorter each day. 



Other Worlds Next Week 
■[N the morning the. planet 
Venus, is 'in the south-east. 
In the evening 
Jupiter is in 
the south-east 
and Uranus is 
in the south. 

Our picture 
shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen look¬ 
ing south a t 
8 p.m. on December, 18. 

What Am I ? 

MY first is in send but not in 
, take, 

My second is in tart but not in 
cake, ^ 

My third is in marble but not in 
stone, 

My fourth is in away but not in 
•gone, 

My fifth is in like but not in same, 
My sixth is in coming but not in 
came, 

My last is in carriage but not in 
cart. 

You’ll find me completed a fine 
work of art. a nswsr next week 

. Facts 

the. erection of the present 
Houses of Parliament was 
completed in 1867 . 

Rabbits were introduced into 
England by the Normans. 

£ 20 , 000,000 worth of banknotes 
are issued by the Bank of England 
every week. 


Diagonal Acrostic 

piLL in' letters to make the 
. words described. When this 
has been done correctly the 
central diagonal line, represented 
by noughts, makes the name of a 
jungle beast. 




Tanned hide. 
Paid. 

Marked. 

Let fall. 
Clumsy. 

To need. 
Perfumed. 

Answer next week 


Ici On Parle Frangais 



Une barge Une chauve- 
souris 


Un bol 


La barge circule sur nos fleuves. 
Les cliauves-souris volent la nuit. 
On fera un poudingue dans ce bob 


LAST WEEK’S 
How Old Are They ? 
Sally 23i years. 
Phoebe 22 | years. 
Word Square 
YEAR 
EACH 
ACHE 
RHEA 

What Am 1P 
A Buried 
Cupboard: heR 
non E.—Crane 


ANSWERS 
Double Acrostic 
C lou D 
H ear I 
. Alembic 
R ic K 
L eav E 
E aster N 
S ucces S 
A chair. 

Bird 

: wAs: aNd: 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

pHERE are 46 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 
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Reading Across, 1. A crawling animal. 6 . Idling. 12. Stone 
for sharpening. 14. Boy’s name. 15. Period of Time. 17. Rout. 
20. Associate of the Royai Academy.* 22. Stroke in writing., 
24. Transpose.* 25. Pronoun. 26. Celestial body. 27. Strong 
metal. 29. Not in. 31. Provides access. 32. Flying machine. 
36. Person of fortitude. 37. Delightful abodes. 40.“ Plant growing 
in damp places. 41. Likeness. 42. Large group of dwellings. 

Reading Down. 1. Water plants. 2. Stage of development. 
3. A preposition. 4. Indiana.* 5. Court held by lord of manor. 
7. Lubricating liquids. 8 . Welcome. 9. Foreign Office.* 10. En¬ 
raged. 11. Toothed wheels. 13. Bachelor of Arts.* 16. Speed. 
18. Ornament. 19. Piece of mutton. 21 . Speak bombastically. 
23. Makes hot 26. Consumed. , 28.'Sign of the Zodiac. 30. To a 
higher place. 31. Single. 33. T&ar. 34. Fuss. 35. Part of the verb 
to be. 36. Steamship.* ‘ 38. Thus. 39. Opposite of 29 across. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Obliging 

Pedlar r May I show you 
this wonderful mouse-trap, 
madam ? 

Housewife: I haven’t a mouse 
in the house. 

Pedlar: I can supply you with 
mice, madam, on most reasonable 
terms. 

' Non-Committal 

]\,JR. Smith, a candidate for the 
local council, was addre&f;- 
ing a meeting. 'The question 
the hour in Mudcombe was the 
provision of an open-air swimming 
bath. 

“ Are you in favour of a swim¬ 
ming-bath for this town ? ” Mr. 
Smith was asked. 

I am—(applause from those 
in favour)—^not—(applause from 
those against)—going to tell you.” 

What They Would Rather Be 



The Butterfly 

pHE Butterfly so pretty 
, Simply pines to see the City, 
And for ever leave the flowers 
pink and blue. 

To become a waitress neat 
With cap and curL' complete, 

And an apron white in which to 
wait on you! 

Good Advice 

pHE young bore was talking, as 
usual, for effect. 

** My father used to give me this 
advice : ‘ Always think before you 
speak.’ ” 

“ But didn’t he want you to 
speak at all } ” queried a long- 
suffering listener. 

The Only Way 

jyjOTHER had received startling 
news of her son. 

“ And so you got to the head of 
the spelling class today ” she 
said. \ 

“ Yes, Mother,” admitted Jack. 
“ The whole class except me failed 
to spell a word.”- 

“ And didn’t you . 

“ No, Mother; there was only 
one way left to spell it.” 


WHO WAS HE ? 

P eople will never agree 
about music. Their tastes 
differ so. What pleases some 
distresses others. But there 
are some musicians who are 
enjoyed by almost everybody 
everywhere. One at least of 
these, who is almost modern, 
is British. Few of the most 
admired musicians are British* 
But if you are abroad, and 
there hear the music of the 
British composer of whom we 
are thinkihg, you at once 
see everybody brighten up. 

He was born into music. 
His father was a bandmaster, 
and the son, when quite a 
small boy, knew every in¬ 
strument belonging to a mili¬ 
tary band, and could play 
most of them. When he was 


© 

twelve he became choir boy 
at the Chapel Royal. When 
he was fourteen he won in 
open competition a scholar¬ 
ship for the Royal Academy 
of Music. Before that he had 
composed music sung at the 
Chapel Royal, and had music 
published. He composed 
more music before he went, 
at the age of sixteen, to study 
at Leipzig, and when he re¬ 
turned from Germany, three 
years later, he brought back 
with him lovely music to 
Shakespeare’s Tempest which 
made him famous. 

He was an all-round musi¬ 
cian, a singer as a boy, an 
organist, a composer of music 
grave and gay, a skilful 
conductor, and a teacher. 


9 The 

His compositions include 
four oratorios, six cantatas, 
odes and Te Deums, thirteen 
anthems, about fifty hymn 
tunes, nearly a hundred songs, 
ten secular part-songs, eight 
orchestral pieces, as many 
pianoforte compositions, in¬ 
cidental music to seven poeti¬ 
cal plays, five being Shake¬ 
spearean, and more than 
twenty amusing operas and 
plays, with one example of 
grand opera. 

From his more serious work, 
such as his fine setting of 
Longfellow’s Golden Legend, 
he was, perhaps unfortunately, 
drawn away by the quite 
unparalleled success of his 
light operas. But whether 
that was unfortunate may be 


Man Of Melody 

questioned, for, through* his 
long association with a 
librettist of extraordinary 
skill and humour, their joint 
work constitutes a distinct 
part of British musical his¬ 
tory—a mixture of satire and 
melody. Nothing quite like 
it exists elsewhere. 

Always somewhat weakly 
^ in health, 
this delight¬ 
ful man of 
genius died 
at the age of 
58 in 1900, 
and had a 
national 
funeral i n 
St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Here is his 
portrait, . Who was he ? 




Sing a song of sixpence, 

A pocket full of rye 
Four and twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie. 

When the pie was open . . 

The birds began to sing 
—A little H.P. Sauce 
would make 
This pie fit for a King.” 


Ask your Grocer for H.P.— the nice«t 
Sauce of any. 




How do 
you wake ? 

Fresh, alert, with a real appetite 
for breakfast and your daily work ? 
If not add a cup of the * Allenburys * 
Diet at 1 ] a.m. and 10 p.m. to your 
dally fare. Made from the finest 
selected whole wheat, rich creamy 
milk and an ample proportion of 
Vitamin D added, it is the ideal tonic 
beverage. Easily made and easily 
digested it gradually builds that 
great possession—a reserve of energy. 


ttlenbarafe* 



Easy to Make Pleasant to Take 
In Tins at 2/1,4/- & 7/6 

Of all Chemists 

Send 3d in stamps for a 4 lb. trial 
sample tin of the * Allenburys' Diet 

ALLEN &HANBURYSLTD. 

37 Lombardi Street, London, E.C.3. 
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